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Srart not, readerdear! The bill of fare is no doubt formidable ; and of 
a verity thou mayest well entertain some gastric misgivings. But we 
are yet in holiday times, good friend, and there is digestion in the winter 
breezes, coming down upon us booming from far lake and forest. So be 
of good cheer; take an easy chair, or a hard one, if none other be at hand, 
and, cocking your toes, and nose if so minded, “draw near the ingle,” 
determined to goit with right good will, and we assure thee, if thou be 
not a man of the “ dura ilia” stamp, or a@ woman after the heart of 
Lucinda Stone, thou shalt find nothing in the above, or our reficiamento 
thereof, to breed thee mental spasms, impart a twitch of statistical night- 
mare, or raise one blue devil or blue stocking before thy distempered 
vision. In sooth, good friend, ’tis not our intention to make a book. 
“ Some books,” thou knowest, “ are lies frae end to end,” as that ungodly 
Vates, the highland chiel, hath in malice sung ; and some—but it is submit- 
ted that the “ o’ergrown bulk” of many a goodly volume has resulted from 

“taking the sow by the wrong ear” at starting, and waddling , Splashing 
and s tumbling through the remainder, endes avoring to conv ert iit into the 
right one ; the applic ation of which philosophy i is, in this instance, left to 
thine own sagacity. Having, as we trust we have, by this time estab- 
lished ourselves in thy intimate confidence, we beg thee to be assured, that of 
Mr. Carey’s facts and figures we shall be as sparing as possible, leaving 
some millions thereof untouched or unhashed for thy palate’s tempting. So, 
too, of the American Review. We shall not seek to solve the problem 
“who feed the English ?” inasmuch as we are determined they ‘Shall not 
be fed by us Americans, unless for a substantial “ quid pro quo.” 

With the red hot bolts both have flung at the heads of that “ iniquitous” 
people, this child does not purpose to meddle, albeit he is impressed with 
the conviction that they are brimful of mischief and destructiveness, and 
very undeservedly hurled at that mildest, most inoffensive, and most for- 
bearing type of Christianity and thrift, “Johann Bool.” Whether he abstains 

*The Past, the Present, and the Future. Harmony of Interest. By Henry C. Carey. British 
Policy here and there. American Review, November and December. Horace Greeley, passim. 
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from handling such hot and hissing combustiblés through simple respect 
for his fingers, or that he believes the peculiar chivalry which would, with- 
out further aim or cause, stake its life of life for injured i innocence or out- 
raged virtue, is gone clean out of the world, he does not choose to explain. 

With respect to “Ireland, that she hath been used as a pack horse, a poor 
dumb drudge, a long and callous-eared donkey, goaded, scourged, blasted 
and tortured by steel, and whip-cord, and flame, he is willing, for the argu- 

ment’s sake, to admit. Nay, to the end of redeeming her from that 
unworthy comparison—alas ! too meet for her condition—he will not 
gainsay that, although she sitteth wailing by the way-side, betrayed, 
ravaged and desolate, with ashes on her head and agony in her heart ; and 
although she is crowned with a crown of thorns only, yet is she a rightful 
queen, and of royal beauty ineffaceable. Whether true or not, he has not 
the heart to deny that her grace and loveliness have been to her a fatal 
dower, serving only to lure her despoiler. And, if, shaking of her dream 
of death, she turn her to the rising sun, and invoking fre edom fresh from 
the breath of God, spring at her ‘de filer, then would he proudly deck her 
brow with garlands of everlasting radiance. But, meantime, he has his 
own views in her regard. The stain upon her name of damnation’s de ‘ep- 
est dye can only be removed by her own hand. He fancies that until it 
is removed, ’tis vain to tell her sorrows—how her rich luxuriance hath 
been plundered, and her fecundity made the nurse of death. The real diffi- 
culty in solving the problem of her destiny, is, that her courage and the 
conscience of England have been both negative quantities. One never 
will change, the other may ; then, and not till then, will her day begin to 
date. 

These are, in part, his reasons for thus in the outset dismissing these 
topics, on which two of the writers, whose views he proposes to test, are 
so nobly eloquent. The question he purposes to discuss cannot be illus- 
trated by the sufferings and wrongs of Ireland ; nor can it subserve her 
prospects or her hopes. If other interests were out of view, and that it 
remained to be considered how her injuries could be avenged, then pos- 
sibly the plunder committed upon her would be entitled to weight in the 
commercial polity of the United States. But, even then, it would be 
little worthy of a great nation to baffle her rival through the medium of 
a little custom-house thimble-riggery. If we, in good earnest, desire 
her downfall ; if her day of retribution be at last come; if she is to feel 
reacting, on her own he art, the broadcast felony she has scattered over land 
and main ; and if it be ours to speed the bolt of justice, let us, in God’s 
name, go right straight about it, as we would to bore the blue mountains, 
or marry the oceans. 

Having premised thus much, we proceed to the consideration of the 
works above quoted, in the order in which they are given. 

Mr. Carey’s elementary book is e2 xceedingly agreeable. It is evidently 
written with a purpose inte nsely in earnest. By many it is deemed ori- 
ginal, by some profound, by some instructive, by some abstruse, and by 
some absurd. With this man it is “ authority, ” with that a paradox or a 
burlesque. One thinks it infallible—facts, figures, deductions and con - 
clusions—the other heterodox and heretical all. Here, either general com- 
mendation or condenination is needless; it is needless even to refer to 
more than a few of its leading propositions and arguments. For instance, 
its first chapter is an original picture of primeval rusticity—whether it be 
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according to nature or not, is immaterial. But, supposing it a fancy 

sketch, it is not void of attractions. There stands the naked man con- 
fronting the old ‘Titanic forest, accustomed to bow to no influence but the 
spirit of the tempest. How he fells it, tree by tree ; how he stitches his 
garment of fig leaves, sows his first seed grain, and builds him a rude 
wigwam, and how he fares therein, is an interesting inquiry to all. To 
break a spell so agreeable would be rude and ill-natured. But how it so 
chanced that the lucky settler, when selecting the mountain slope for its 
freer air and lighter soil, should find ready to his hand, iron, and copper, 

and zine ores, and how he was blessed with means and sagacity to smelt, 
and mould, and temper them to use, is a question intended to affect the 
one now in discussion ; and while we freely admit that it is well calculated 
to set village wonder all a-gape, may we humbly hint that in the mind of 
a rigid philosopher it would pos sibly provoke a sneer? It serves the 
same purpose, and stands on the same basis, as the prophecy sung by Vir 
gil for Anchises some thousand years after the old seer had gone to his 
everlasting rest. The trapper’ s protectionist instincts are so immedi- 
ately develope -d, and the agencies, resources, and essential elements neces- 
sary for a prosperous forest manufacturing interest are so available to his 
hand, that one wonders a beaver or a griffin i is not found to present him 
with a veritable, ready-made, “ spinning Jenny.” Nevertheless, the con- 
nexion between the brass hatchet and the present inquiry (the very one 
Mr. Carey had in view) is not so clear. oe is it explained in the text 
whether this original feller of pine would or would not prefer, or would 
or would not be “be mefited, if a keen poli shed steel axe had come to him, 
no matter if from the moon, so he got it for the produce of one day’s 
labor, instead of ten he must have lost tinkering at, and hundreds he must 
have lost tinkering with, the blunt instrument. We have our suspicions 
on that head, and if we thought them needed, we would print them. 
or the rest, Ricardo’s philosophy of rent supplies Mr. Carey with an 
opportunity for much eloquent and indignant commentary. The discus- 
sion turns on the question whether the first cultivators do not naturally 
select the “ best soils,” and proceed downwards as these are exhausted, 
which Mr. Carey denies with vehement enthusiasm. They naturally, he 
asserts, begin with the worst, like children at a feast, and leave the choice 
morsels for the last. Hence is deduced this consoling philosophy, that the 
supply afforded by the earth will always be in proportion to the demand 
of its inhabitants ; and that as rent increases, so will the prosperity of 
those who pay it, the cash of the landlord and that of the tenant making 
a harmonious jingle together. This is gratifying to more than the mere 
philanthropis t, the only drawback being, that stiffnecked and stiff-willed 
tenants in general can, with extreme difficulty, be made to believe that 
the more they pay out the more they have left. To every appeal in 
proof they would a inclined to answer by a useless fumble in their empty 
pockets. If Mr. Carey takes three from six, and tells them that three re- 
main, they will comprehend and assent ; but if he takes four from six and as- 
sures thern that four -emain, in the absence of practical proof they must 
only refer the thing to some occult science, and go their way, lamenting 
their ignorance of such lucrative philosophy. “ Dub, you know what be 
animal magnetism ?” said a Yankee Moor to his sable brother, fresh from 
the South. “No; for what should I noo? Massa noos.” “ W ell,” replied 
the philosopher, “I’se larn you; hab you a half dolla?” The coin being 
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produced, he placed it between his digit and palm, and interrogated the 
proselyte: “ Dub, you see that there half dolla? ?” “ Yea, ha, ha, hi.” “Am 
you sure you see him ?” “Yea, ha, ha, hi, hi.” “ Am you quite sure you 
see him ?” “ Yea, ha, ha, hi, hi; ha, ha, hi, hi, ” “Well, you will neber see 
him again, and that be animal magnetism.” The tenant who pays his half 
dollar to the landlord for the purpose of experiencing our friend’s philos- 
ophy, would find himself equally wise and equally empty handed. But the 
rent discussion does one thing: it shows how much can be made of the 
jana caprina logic, and how a man can become violently earnest in proving 
the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. If Ricardo’s meaning 
be that men will ee select the soils which yield most, as it evi- 
dently is, then Mr. Carey simply re-asserts the same thing exact y; for 
he admits it is because it will yield most to such labor as he can app ily, 
the rude cultivator selects the light, dry land of the hills. It is, under the 
circumstances, the “ best soil ;” and thus antagonistic results are aa 
from precisely the same axiom expressed in different words, Mr. Carey’ 
experience is of a wilderness, and as far as locality goes, he is right ; but if 
he extended his inquiry to other countries, he would find, that where the 
land is cleared and cultivated, and men are free to choose, the rich valleys 
are first seized on. Let him take England at the time of the Norman 
invasion, or Ireland at the period of the Cromwellian one, and he wil] find the 
track of the freebooters every where along the teeming vales, and their 
castles rising in the lap of fertility. The present writer has often looked 
from Irish green hill-sides on scenes of luxuriance and abundance 
unrivalled. He has dwelt with gladness on the western prairies, seem- 
ingly illimitable in extent, and inexhaustible in fecundity, and on the 
blithe and prosperous homesteads of Pennsylvania; but while acknow- 
ledging the grandeur and sublimity of lea, and wood, and lake, and 
shing river, in his glorious home, he must be permitted to say, that from 
ruined ‘abbey walls and the i ivy towers of long fallen fortresses in Ireland, 
he has beheld scenes bright as morning rays, and fruitful as omnip: stent 
mercy, spread out before him, which no time, no expenditure, and no labor 
can produce the equal of in this country. And these are the scenes that 
tempted her robber invaders. ‘These are the scenes which became their 
booty ; and upon that theatre has been tested the problem, which to Mr. 
Carey seems inexplicable. Ricardo’s theory has been there realized— 
there, on the richest soils in the world. Rent has eaten up the whole pro- 
duce of the land, the most fruitful land, mark you, Mr. Carey, ever 
yet brought into activity. Rent has been increasing, and the produce 
decreasing, year by year; and as men spread themselves out on bog and 
meor, and mountain, to raise clammy potatoes, the rent on the good soil 
has become higher and higher. Rent, more recently, has devoured the 
produce, and at the same time the sweat and marrow of the ten: ants. At 
last their vitals only remained, and it took them. Rent, more insatiable 
than a vampire, has fed on human flesh and blood. However irrelevant 
to the topic in issue, this sanguinary fact suggests one ominous w arning 
to America. From many an Aceldema it shrieks, no rent! no rent ! Yes, 
“morent!” for of all the curses that ever befel humanity, socially consi- 
dered, rent—the institution of landlordism—is the direst. No matter 
what the form of government under which it exists, in its very nature it 
contains the germs of slavery. When one man owns the land and another 
pays him rent therefor—pays him, in fact, for the privilege of toiling 
thereon, the privilege of raising the produce, and transmitting it to the 
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owner, for his sole use, sinking his flesh and blood in the soil, that it 
may become richer, with the chance of being turned to beg on the high 
road in the end; that man is a slave, and the vices of slavery stamp 
their impress on his heart. This is so, however much wealth may increase. 
This is so, no matter on how large a scale the “ richer soils” are cultivated. 

‘To some extent we have digressed. We are not canvassing the ques- 
tion of landlordism ; and Mr. Care y does not, in words, commend the re- 
lation it expresses between man and man. He does, however, call rent 

national w ealth ; he justifies it as the consequence of capital spent in im- 
provements ; and he tells the tenant, that by increasing the landlord’s 
wealth he increases his own; and, on the whole, rent is so mixed up in 
the theory as to justify this brief commentary. 

How far Mr. Carey’s philosophy controverts the principle of Frex 
Trang, it is not very easy to find, though the purpose lurks through his 
entire argument. Nevertheless, he sometimes unconscious y affirms it in- 
stead. Not a few of his inferences would make it even anc illary to that 
highest aim of social economy and Christian philanthropy —bringing the 
“good soils” into cultivation. Here, for example, is one—page 115 di— 

“ A change has come over the system, and England is now making @ 
market at home, for labor and capital. She is at present fairly engaged in 
building up the great food-producing machine, and ae rae to bring 
the supply of the necessaries of life up to a level with the demands for 
cons sumption.” : 

The change above indicated is the repeal of the corn laws, which Mr. 
Carey elsewhere condemns as arbitrary impedime nts in the way of “ Free- 
dom of Trade.” These laws furnish the strongest instance of protection, 
and that which is most pregnant with instruction and waming. Though 
for a long period the object of gigantic intellectual assault, before which 
they at last fell, on most vehement assailant never predicted the re- 
sult, which Mr. Carey says has actually occurred, namely, the advance- 
ment of agriculture itself, which he announces in our quotation ; ; and he 
thus further emphatically testifies to the necessary consequences of this 
advance. 

“She (England) is substituting the permanent for the temporary, and 
with each step of her progress in this direction, capital and labor are be- 
coming more valuable.” 

The only protectionist recommendation discoverable in the work, is the 
perpetual advocacy of centralization. Mr. Carey’s highest stage of progress 
is in mixed communities, in having the consumer side by ‘side with the 
producer, so as that, as he expresses it, the machinery of exchange would 
become as inexpensive as possible. As this position is more forcibly 
urged and more practically illustrated by Mr. Greeley, we shall defer 
examining it until we come to review his opinions and arguments. 

That cultivation begins on the poorer soils and proceeds to the richer 
ones, is not the leading idea; it is the one idea of the book. It is repeat- 
ed in one form or other at least a thousand times. There is not a single 
proposition used, of which it is not the minor or middle term. Upon it 
every thing depends, and, in turn, it (depends upon every thing. It is at 
the same time cause and effect, effect and cause. Where there is wealth, 
men cultivate the “richer soils.” Where men cultivate the “ richer soils,” 
there is wealth. In peace, men cultivate the “richer soils.” Where men 
cultivate the “ richer soils,” there is peace. Morality, integrity, all the 
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cardinal virtues, are concomitants of the cultivation of “rich soils,” and 
such cultivation is sure to be accompanied by the virtues. So in like 
manner of the vices and the cultivation of the “poor soils.” Take one 
example : 










* The lonely cultivator of the almost desert land is forced to depend on the 
thin soils of the earth for his support, and is in constant fear for his life and the 
safety of his little property. In every stranger he sees one as poor as himself ; 
one to whom his little stock of wealth, trivial as it is, would be a treasure. Or if 
perchance the stranger comes from distant and civilized lands, from among a 
people who cultivate the rich soils of the earth, the lonely man sees in the nails 
and beads of his visitor what ‘* would make him rich indeed,” and avarice seizes 
on his soul. His labor, severe as it is, scarcely yields him food, and he has no 
means wherewith to buy it. He murders his visitor, and seizes on his goods. 
Here we have combined, fear, rapacity, cruelty, and such are uniformly the 
characteristics of men who are forced to rely on the poorest soils of the earth.”’ 
















This is a gloomy picture ; of which not the least startling figure is the 
poor foredoomed stranger. Let him doff his rich gear and ask shelter as 
a beggar, he is murdered because he is poor; let him display his wares, 
even a horse nail or a wooden comb, and he is massacred, because he is 
rich. Herein is to be found the clue to the first murder. No doubt, 
Cain shed his brother’s blood, not because he was thereunto tempted by 
Satan in the guise of jealousy or pride, or because he had been corrupted 
by his mother’s sin, but because he was forced to cultivate the “ poorer 
soils.” "Tis somewhat of a marvel, that even now a new sect of pre- 
destinarians, starting at this point, and making this discovery their gospel, 
have not grown into sturdy existence. No doubt the y would have follow- 
ers. The creed would be saving and attractive, conferring blessings in- 
numerable in time, as well as eternity. But, how far it is flattering to the 
pilgrim fathers, on whom the writer elsewhere bestowed an enthusiastic 
eulogy, we leave to Mr. Bulwer or Mr. Webster to determine. 

Dismissing Mr. Carey’s elements of economy, and descending to his 
practical knowle dge, our feeling is one of unmixed astonishment. While 
the picture is imaginary, he has a shade appropriate to ev ery theory. He 
butters his parsnips with soft words, notwithstanding the apo ‘theem. He 
manures by a phrase and enriches by a dexterous turn of his pen. But 
when he comes to handle a spade or a reaping hook, he is at once con- 
founded. Hear what he says of an acre of potatoes and an acre of 
5 YOO, 

“ An acre of potatoes will outweigh an acre of wheat a dozen times, and 
its refuse will fertilize an acre of poor soil; but from the produce of an 
acre of wheat sent abroad to be exchanged, nothing goes back on the land.” 

The coolness of this assumption is amusing. It may pass muster, not- 
withstanding, with the philosophers. But there are few rustics whom it 
would not tickle exceedingly. Because the potatoes weigh a dozen times 
more than the wheat, therefore the former is a preferable crop. But this 
is not so bad as the assertion, that the refuse of an acre of potatoes will 
manure another acre. It is, of course, after such fashion, that he would 
perpetually fertilize the earth, so as to keep its produce up to the level 
of the demand of its inhabitants. There is not a man, however, who has 
tilled a rood of land, that does not know, that the refuse of ten acres of 
potatoes would not manure a square perch. No vegetable is so substance- 
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less as the potato-stalk—it is, in fact, almost as perishable as the argument 
that is based on it. Thus far with respect to the refuse of the acre of pota- 
toes. Then as to that of wheat, he says it is nil. But it so happens, 
nevertheless, that the straw on an acre of wheat would yield more manure 
than fifty acres of potato-stalks. 

Before passing to Mr. Carey’s other book, we are tempted to give an 
illustration of his grand theory in his own words: 


‘A and B have each a horse and cart, and a farm, from which they can have 
300 bushels of wheat, or its equivalent. An offer is made to give them each that 
quantity: but the distance is so far, that the hauling will occupy precisely the 
same time that the raising would do. A accepts, and B does not. A spends his 
time on the road, and B stays at home. When it rains, A stops at the way-side 
tavern, B spends the same day at home repairing his house. When A’s horse 
feeds and rests, his master has nothing to do; B grubs up an old root, or repairs 
a fence. A’s horse deposits his manure in the road, that of B goes on his farm. 
A’s horse hauls every day, and the service performed, nothing remains. B opens 
a mar! pit and puts on his land manure for two or three years. At the end of 
the year A’s horse and cart are worn out, while B’s are almost as good as new. 
The farm of A has deteriorated, while that of B. is greatly improved. Both have 
done the same number of days’ work, and both have received the same compen- 
sation, yet A is poorer, and B richer than at first. Every diminution in the 
quantity required of the machinery of exchange tends to increase the quantity 
of labor both of body and mind, that may be applied directly to production, and 
such labor is rewarded with an increased return, and an increase in the powers 
of the machine itself. Such has been the case iu all past time, and such will it 
ever continue to be.” 


The naked proposition at the base of this comparison is incorrect. That 
proposition and the supervening facts are contradictory. Some of these 
facts are false statements, and all the intervening deductions are false lo- 
gic. The comparison, to be a fair one, should rest on an immutable basis. 
This would require that the 300 bushels should be a fixed and absolute 
maximum, in the production of which alone all B’s labor is to be absorbed. 
lf he can apply some to meliorating his farm or his house, then he gets 
more in fact than A, and the fallacy in stating the question is apparent. 
Again, if the return be not determined and definite, we might calculate a 
tolerable column of casualties against B, such as the worm, the wet, the 
drought, the blight, while A’s bushels remained sound and whole, and 
every grain available. If again A and B get the same thing exactly, then 
one cannot be richer; and if, on the other hand, one be richer, they cannot 
get the same remuneration ; one must get a higher and a better one. But 
the supervening facts not only contradict the terms of the proposition, 
they contradict each other, and each contradicts itself. Suppose we take 
these two: 

The hauling will occupy precisely the same time and Jabor that the 
raising would do.’ B manures three acres, and he raises besides ; yet A’s 
horse and cart are worn out, while B’s are almost new. The first and 
second branch of this sentence contradict each other. If it be true that 
the “ hauling” and raising occupy precisely the same time, then it is un- 
true that there is time for manuring three acres. ‘The second is self-con- 
tradictory. 

How A’s horse became a year older, while B’s remained as young as 
before, is a phenomenon that Mr. Carey does not deign to explain; or 
how the cart which is most worked continues new, while that which does 
least is worn out, supposing them equally new, strong and durable at the 
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beginning of the year. He leaves us hopelessly in the dark on the sub- 
ject, and utterly incapable of comprehending it, save on the principle 
that, in political economy at least, the less is greater than the greater ; 
while even that will scarcely aid us, in regard to the age of B’s horse, 
which must be referred to some process similar to, and more succe .ssful 
than, that tried by the daughters of Jason when they boiled their father’s 
old bones. The exact meaning or bearing, we should say, perhaps the 
depth of the conclusion is, we must needs confess, beyond our powers of 
comprehension. But if the offer of Mr. Carey were made, subject to 
every disadvantage and casualty, for our parts, we commend the choice 
of A. If not, the deductions are false in fact as well as logic. Land does 
not improve ‘by growing corn; it seriously deteriorates, a fact which may 
be learned without the lights of philosophy or chemistry. It must be re- 
stored by manures. Some of these are enriching, some of a stimulating 
character only. The latter in the end will make rich land poor, instead 
of poor land rich. Even the former have their limits, both as to quantity 
and power, and there is a point of fertility, beyond which the earth cannot 
be pressed, so that, twenty to one, B’s farm must have been deteriorated 
by being worked, A’s improved by lying fallow. This would surely 
be the case, were Mr. Carey at hand to help B with his bundle of po- 
tato-stalks. 

It will be — that we have, in our last quotation, inserted the word 
labor. Mr. Carey must have intended it, or he intended to deceive. We 
prefer believing the former. Without it, the question would be unfair 
and unintelligible, and would bespeak a design on his part, which we 
would be sorry to impute to him, of relying on a contemptible “ arriere 
pensee.” But supposing A poorer and B richer, where is the connection 
between that fact, and the general conclusion which follows, upon the 
truth of which, standing alone, every fact stated in the comparison must 
depend? To us it is prec ‘isely as intelligible, and we suspect it must have 
been used with about the same view, as Professor Fiechte’s celebrated data 
The professor having duly stroked his moustache, as it becometh all beard- 
ed thinkers to do, and having meditatively paced the floor in sight of a 
small class of admiring disciples, thus began: “Gentlemen, think the 
wall.” After due time was allowed for this rather flinty performance, 
the man of learning asked the pupils whether they had in fact thought 
the wall: to which, in proof of their capability, the disciples gave an affir- 
mative response. Now he resumed, “ think the thing that thought the wall ;” 
wherewith we take our leave of Mr. Carey’s E lements, confessing our in- 
capacity to comprehend either the data of the professor, or the conclusion 
of the economist. 
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We proceed to the examination of the “ Harmony or Inrerssrs. 
Here our task would be a light one, if we had to deal only with the wri- 
ter’s figures. Their correctness and the unsoundness of his theory are 
not compatib le. It is even possible that the results are all ex act, and 
not one of them referable to the facts, with which they are either con- 
comitant, or which they follow in order of time. He must have 
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been impressed with this opinion and afraid of it: for he goes a step 
farther, and assumes, that the results must be what in reali‘y he has attempt- 
ed to prove they are, as an inevitable consequence founded on one of 
nature’s immutable laws. Bearing this proposition in mind as that which 
we have finally to controvert, we at once take up Mr. Carey’s tables in the 
same order he has himself given them. His object is to prove not alone 
the prosperity of the interest protected by a tariff, but the general pros- 
perity of the country: which, according to his argument, progresses or re- 
trogrades in the same ratio as protection to particular interests rises or 
falls. With this view he divides the time between 1820 and 1851 into 
six unequal periods. They are as follows :— 

First. The period between 1820 and 1830, as exemplifying the working 
of the tariff of 1816~'24. 

Second. That between 1829 and 1835, as exemplifying that of 1828. 

Third. That between 1834 and 1841, as exemplifying that of 1834. 

Fourth. That between September, 1841, and June, 1843, as exemplify- 
ing the revenue duty then to come into operation. 

F ifth. That between June, 1843, and June, 1847, as exemplifying the 
tariff of 1842, 

Sixth. That between 1847 and 1850, as exemplifying the act of 1846. 

A table is affixed, giving the average amount of imports during these 
six periods. It is offered in proof of the most difficult of Mr. Carey’s re- 
sults, namely, that the people consume most of taxed produce when it is 
most taxed. Of the two first periods, he gives the result thus: 


For the nine years, beginning with 1821, and ending with 1829, total. 
consumption 

Annual average 

Average, per head, of the population 

Average population 


508,000,000 
ary 400,000 

$5 
11,247,000 


The second period, including the years 1880 and 1834, is given in 


detail : 


5,500,000 Rate per head, $4,32 


“81,000,000... ........ he's ye bie 6.10 | 
75,500,000... .................... 5,51 }Population, 13,698,000. 


88,000,000 6,20 
103,000,000 


Let us test this arithmetical reasoning so far. No authority is given 
for the figures, except the ne us for which the treasury reports are 
aa For the rest, Mr. Carey alone is responsible. But no matter 
at present their correctness isassumed ; and taking them as we find them, 
we shall see how far they sustain his conclusions. We give that which 
has reference to these two periods, 

‘** The facts derivable from an examination of the above accounts, are as 
follows: First, that the amount received from foreign nations, in exchange 
for our products, largely increased during the existence of the tariff 
of 1828.” 

This large increase, to mean any thing, must be in comparison with the 
increase during the preceding period. And, at the first look, the result 
would seem to justify the assertion in that sense. It only seems, however. 
The fact is exactly the reverse, Let us see how this is so. First, the 
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comparison is unfair, inasmuch as the first period extends back into a re- 
mote time, when the resources of the country were almost in their in- 
fancy. The comparison, to be just, should be with the five last years of 
the first period. Secondly, the average of the two periods should be given, 
or the particulars of each. Thirdly, even taking the average of the first 
period, and Mr. Carey’s own figures, he actually “miscaleulates in his own 
favor. The total is $508,000,000. "This divided by 9, according to our 
calculation, gives a product of $56,444,444’ and a fraction, instead of 
$56,400,000, making a difference of over $44,000. 

We have no statistical tables before us, and we are too much pressed 
for time, to consult them at the present moment. Consequently, we 
cannot convert his average into its particular items: but we can take the 
average of his yearly table in the second period. We find it to be 
$80, 600, 000, yielding a consumption per head of $5 30. Here we have 
the “great inerease. " According to our mind, it is a beggarly increase ; 
and, contrasting the two periods in other respects, no increase at all. 
But there is no disputing tastes. Mr. Carey may regard it, in the lan- 
guage of Lord Brougham and Vaux, as prodigious, * an rhe will.” Let us, 
meantime, proceed to the next period, the examination of which may, 
possibly, enlighten us on this question. 

Mr. Carey gives us only the average. He states it thus: Total, 
$684,000,000; annual average, $97, 700, 000; amount per head, $6 02; 
population, 16,226, 000. 

In this case, as in the former, Mr. Carey presents to view two figures: 
one, $7 08, representing a single year of his prosperous period, and the 
other, $6 02, representing the average of the declining period. But the 
average of the prosperous period is actually only $5 30; and, keeping 
the two averages in view, let us read Mr. Carey’ s conclusion, and won. 
der. Here it is: 

“Secondly, that the amount so received diminished greatly in this 
period.” 

Certainly, if between $5 30 and $6 02 he discovers a great diminution, 
he must regard the increase from $5 to $5 30 as too big for any plain 
English word to express. But why take the average? ‘Tis for Mr. 
Carey to say. He is now precluded from asserting that he can show a 
continual increase in the periods of prosperity or high tariff. © Who 
knows that the same continual increase does not occur in the other 
periods? If the particulars be useful and requisite in one case, are they 
not equally so in the other, and vice versa? But, be it remembered 
further, that the periods do not actually correspond with the tariffs which 
they illustrate. He avows this, and justifies it : 

“Tt will be observed, that I have placed 1829 in the first period, and 
1834 in the second. It is not the passage of an act that produces change, 
but its practical operation; and the first year of the existence of a new 
system, is but the sequel of that which is passing out.” 

No doubt: but, in some instances, this piece of abstruse wisdom would 
amount to the following proposition: Men Buy IN LARGELY, IN ANTICTI- 
PATION OF LOW PRICES. Such is its import, exactly applied to his facts. 
But it serves the argument to place 1834 in the second period. It 
supplies him with his largest figure, and he uses it for the” purpose of a 
double fallacy. Now, suppose we change the order, placing 1829 in the 
second period, and 1834 in the third. The result would then stand thus, 
assuming 1829 to give the same amourt as 1830: 
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Second period, total, $355,500,000 ; annual average, $71,100,000 ; rate 
per head, $5 12, of which $6 02, Mr. Carey’s average for the succeeding 
period, is, according to him, a great diminution. 

But to refer once more to the averaging one period, and giving the 
details of the other, let us see if we can discover any other possible 
motive. It has been shown that 1834 yielded the highest figure; and the 
highest figure was necessary for that period. But notwithstanding, it 
would not have the highest figure, if the separate years of the next period 
were given. 1836 was the year of largest consumption since the dis- 
covery of America. For that fact, Mr. Secretary Corwin is the authority. 
In his report of this year, he says: 

“The past year has been exceeded in amount only by the year 1836 ; 
and, if the official figures could be made to represent the true cost of the 
imports of the former year, even 1836 would, it is believed, not be an 
exception. The imports of the first quarter of the present year show an 
increase of more than $18,000,000 over the corresponding quarter of last 
year, indicating an importation, for the current year, greater, by many 
millions, than the imports of any previous one.” 

Before passing further on, it may be as well to contrast this citation 
with a prophecy announced ‘by Mr. Carey on the faith of one of his inevi- 

table results. It is contained in the following : 

“Seventh. That the amount of debt, incurred in the last two years, 
must tend to produce a further diminution in future ones.” 

Reader, dear, contrast this fact and prophecy, and decide for thyself. 
According to the prophecy y, the past year, 1850, was to be that of most 
diminished cons ump ‘tion ; according to the fact, it is that of most increased 
consumption. It is well nigh time to give up this table : yet, dry as it 
may seem, it is exceedingly seductive. What blue-devil could withstand 
the beautiful solution of the fourth period ? ? It begins in September, 1841, 
and concludes in June, 1843, and is applied to test the working of the 
tariff which was to eome into — in 1842, but actually never did 
come into operation at all. Mr. Carey writes as if some spec ial tariff law 
was passed in 1841. To explain what really took place, a brief historical 
resume is necessary. 

There were, in place of five periods, as given by Mr. Carey for the ope- 
ration of the tariff of 1828, in fact, eight periods, in each of which a distinct 
tariff operated. Thus, the tariff of 1828 came into operation September 
Ist, 1828, and continued in operation to March 3d, 1833, when considera- 
ble reductions took place in duties on most goods, and on a Jong list the 
duties were removed altogether. At the same time this important change 
took place, viz., that instead of paying cash for duties, merchants were 
allowed to give bonds for the amount, payable in three and six months— 
thus enabling the importer to sell the goods and realize the procee ds, before 
he paid the money for duties to the government. This was in March, 1833. 
In December of the same year, the “ « ‘ompromise tariff” took effect, under 
which linens, silks, worsteds, rail-road iron, and a large number of other ar- 
ticles, were made free ; and the same law provided for biennial reductions 
of duties, until, in July, 1842, no duty should exceed 20 per cent. Thus 
this law provided for six reductions, each of which operated as a distinct 
tariff. The law was not, however, carried out in good faith, as far as the 
free articles were aflected. In September , 1841, 20 per cent. duty was 
imposed forthwith upon most of the articles made free in 1833. And this 
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operated one year, until August, 1842, when the fraudulent tariff of that 
year was imposed. ‘That tariff continued to operate until December, 1846, 
when the present tariff came into operation. We have now, to test Mr. 
Carey’s principle, constructed a table of the average imports per annum for 
each of these periods; also the average duties, and showing the average 
per cent. of those duties upon the dutiable imports, and their average 
upon the whole importation. It will be es that all the property 
which comes into the country, whether taxed or not, is in payment for 
some property sent out of the country, and aaees generally come in the 
shape which will pay best. The table will show the very large proportion 
which arrived as free goods. All the figures are from official reports, as 
follows : 





Tariff of Imports speeie. Free goods Dutiable. Dnties Dutieo per Total average 
dutiable. ° 
1829-33, 5 years, $35,843,393 48,862,381 373,002,394 146,193,078 ioe 91,541 629 
1834-35, 2 ‘ 31,043,079 115,294,594 133 798. 101 44,851,4 139 334 138,208,537 % 
1836-37, 2 “ 23,917,298 137,389,213 169,662,740 48,952 459 2H. 165,484,626 24, 
1838-39,2 23,342,292 113,919,505 138,547,739 45,257,359 324 137,904,718 2 
1840-41,2 “ 13,871,446 109,344,489 1,871,961 <¢ 2,283 314 117,543,848 512,14 
1842, 1 = 4,087,016 26,540,470 7 534,601 " 24 100,162,087 16,622,746 16} 
1842-46, 50 months, 37,362,569 79,134,645 £872,155 101,.551.653 334 101.130,084 23,895,204 234 


1847-50, 43.“ 40,397,694 59,939,417 422.238, 103 115,678,052 24 162,570°756 33,.222.244 199 

The first period was five years, embracing the entire operation of the 
tariff of 1828, except for the last half of 1833, when, under the law of that 
year, from March 3d to September 30th, many goods came in free. Un- 
der that tariff of 1828. nearly al] the goods were charged with duty, and 
the average charge was 394 per cent. The duty averaged, on the whole 
importation, 52 per cent. On the Ist of January, 1854, the first reduc- 
tion under the compromis¢ > took ] lace, and aod at the same time the re- 


mission of duties upon silks, &¢., &e. The import of free good 





, 
two years, was very large, nearly equalling, in amount. those which paid 
duty. whil ‘ average “i ities declined 6 per cent.; and the average tax 


. +h —_ | os | ee } . s fe > . » on * 4¥ 4 
upon the wooile LM portation was one-half wh | was under the tariff of 


1828. In the next two years, viz., 1836-37, the speculative spirit culmi- 
nated and retrograded. The second biennial reduction, which took place 
January 1, 1836, reduced the average duty from 334 to 284, and the 
duties averaged, upon the whole importation, but 143 percent. This 
arose, partly from the fact, that in the depression of 1837, those goods 
which bore the highest tax could not be sold. and only the free and low 
taxed goods could be imported profitably. In 1838-89, the reaction took 
place, credit sales were renewed. and the hich taxed goods, under the third 
biennial reduction, found buyers. In 1840-41. the fourth reduction in 
duties took place. and th ven ral ave rage tax was 15 per cent In 1842. 
the 20 per cent. tax on goods before free, was imposed. with ruinous effect 

The importation of free goods declined $28.000.000. from the average of 
the tw E preceding years, and the taxed goods only increased $13,000,000. 
M rchai nts wa ) ha 1 ord r l Fooas u ] ra law makin r them fi e< f duty, 
found them taxed 20 per cent. on arrival; and in January of that year, 
the last au 1 largest reduction, under the compromise act. took effect. In 
Septer . 1842, th _ of 1842 began to operate. after one month’s 
interregnum. That is, in July, 1842, no duti -s were higher than 20 per 
cent. Thirty days a the tariff of 1842 raised the average to 334 per 


cent., the same as in 1834, on dutiable goods, and the average tax on the 
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whole importation to 233. That tariff lasted 50 months, to December, 
1846, when the present tariff took effect, and operated 43 months, to July, 
1850, and has yielded an average of 24 per cent. on dutiable goods, or 
193 on the whole importation, or 3 per cent. less than that of 1842. 

The reader of this tariff sketch will now be able the better to under- 
stand Mr. Carey’s honesty, in embracing the year 1834 in his second pe- 
riod, which was designed to support his assumption that people buy more 


goods when they are taxed the highest. As we have stated, the law of 


1832 came into operation in March, 1833; and as the fiscal year ended 


September 30, one-half the year 1833, and the whole of 1834, was under 
the - ration of that law. In order to show the precise operation of the 
law, we have made a table of the duties under the tariff of 1828, and as 


modifie a by that of 1852, on leading articles, and given the quantities of 


’ 
those articles imported in 1830, and in 1834, as follows: 





Imports in 1830, Duties of 1828. Inyports of 1834. Duties of 1832. Redaction of duties. 
Blankets,...-... 594,044......35 per ct. 1,068,065.... 5 per ct..... 30 per ci. 
Worsted Goods, 1,397,545...... ibe 9,055,121....25 § ooee 19 i 
Pe docccstecsl DOUE Ue deans Za © 10.998,961.... 74 o sae oeee 
Tea, .......-.-- 2,425,018 ...12a50 cts. pr. ib. 6.217,949.... free. .12450 cts. 
Cina den sad Cee eh desu o-< - Sf ORO aden. & mapa 
ODN iia 60st aie 4,63 Ll _ By Ne tence Se Os cane eS 
a saids «cae x SLU ee wcccce a * ws 1,218,000....free ee 
Iron, (bar)... - 2,273,612... 112 per ceut. 3,787, 837....90 cts. nao 
Iron, (pig)...... oN eer 624 “ 270,325....50 “ sae 
MOUD <2 cecses 279.743....300 “ 514,743..2 00 *“ whee 
ee 137,453 02600 2 cts As Ib. 299,147.... free. cone 2 CLIN IDs 
Molasses,....... 995 rh 5 tease —_ gal, 2,989,020.... 5 cts. aaws: “Oe 
DRICND bs sees ses 45% 97 .723....6a100 “ or. lb. 493,932. ...free. .6a100 cts. 
Oil cloth,...... eee 25 “ pr. yd. 27,0208 .4..124 cts. .... 13% 

Total, .... .$23,899,614 $47,241,18 


In addition to these artic le 3, very many others were made free, and on 
still others, the tax was reduced. The whole dutiable importation of 
1830, was $58,130,675. The list we have given comprises 40 per cent. 
The effect of the reductions is apparent. It will be borne in mind, also 
that the Gold Bill of 1834 promoted the importation of that metal. The 
general eflect is seen in the following table, showing the consumption of 


foreign goods in these years: 


Specie. Free goods, Taxed goods. Total. Taxed goods, 

per head. 

re? 61.727 829... ...-7;247,896...... 68,330,956 ...... 77.306,681 ....-- 5. 00 
GO ccavase MGS EOT sock CQO DI GLOE wéwcct 63,.258,392...... $027 0.0t6.éacce 4 61 
ae tskaset eu 15,834,874 .... .40,125,025......47,248,632.... .103,208,531......3 40 


Now, it is observed, that the increase ‘d cons sumption of imported goods, 
in the last eighteen months of Mr. Carey’s second period, arose altogether 
from an important modification in most dutie s, an 1d a removal of 
others. Yet he had the temerity to parade that increased consumption 
of free goods, under the tariff of 1832, as a. ‘onsumption of taxé d goods, 
under the tariff of 1828. It is apparent, that no little labor is requisite 
to expose the gross fabrications with which the whole book abounds; and 
they are of such a nature, that few have the means of exposing them. 

Mr. Carey was aware of the facts, or he was not. If the latter, he 
wrote in ignorance of his subject, and a not overharsh criticism would 
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pronounce him a quack. If the former, the sangfroid of the following de- 
serves a still more disagreeable name : 

“ That the amount so received was still furthe sr and largely diminished 
under the strictly revenue clauses of that bill,” (the compromise.) 

What we have said of the act of ’32 applies equally to that of 46. It be- 
came well-known in 1845, that it was in preparation. Merchants informed 
anticipated it. It became the law in 1846, and the large transactions which 
Mr. Carey credits to the tariff of 42, were undertaken in contemplation 
of it. Thus his highest figure, his strongest argument, as far as this table 
is concerned, is a palp able fraud. In the pre vious year the increase is less 
than 15 per cent. In ’46, ’47, it was over 25 per cent. Natur: ally enough 
there was a decrease in the next year, owing to the market being so 
glutted. 

The deductions for debts contracted abroad have little to do with the 
point. Except Mr. Carey, there is not a man in the Union who could 
not trace these debts to far other causes. And, even if it were not so, the 

object of the table being to show the power of the country to consume it, 
is enough, i f the goods were purchased in the market here. That there 
would naturally be a larger consumption whe re there is a less price to pay, 
would seem self-evident. But Mr. Carey’s logic contradicts it, on no 
better ground than that extremes meet, and that paradoxes alone are reli- 
able truth. If his periods were chosen and adapted to the question, in 
good faith, it could be easily shown that there were countless cireum- 
stances which affected our imports besides the amount of the tariff. But 
the periods are so determined ; years are so taken from one and added to 
the other, with sole reference to the re sult; every fact needful for that pur- 
pose is so supposed, and every deduction so assumed, that it is difficult to 
treat his reasoning with anything but contempt : 
“ Hickory, pickory, my black hen, 

She lays eggs for gentlemen, 

Sometimes nine and sometimes ten, 

Hickory, pickory, my black hen.” 

Mr. Carey may feel indignant at being referred to the nursery for an 
illustration. Nor have we the least disposition to speak of him with 
levity. But remembering the unerring accuracy with which a clever little 
girl would apply our quotation, so th ut begin with what P ee ute she may, 
let the number be what it would, she would be sure to e: pe having the 
last word fall on herself. We could not resist its appositenes 0 ie arey’s 

veriods. With him, too, the last word—the evil cons equence, i sure 
never to fallon a prot etive tariff. Our original purpose was to follow him 
through the entire of his calculations, bringing them within the narrowes 
compass possible, with the view of showing that even though the alte. 
tions were correct, the conclusions were in a great measure fallacious 
Nor, though the errors were not a few, and always made in his own favor, 
if they could possibly be traced to accident or an incorrect view, should 
we deem them damn atory of his book. But with every dis sposition not to 
be harsh, we cannot follow him from chapter to chapter, every where 
meeting the same fatal taint. One table more we shall here refer to— 
the emigration table—it is as follows :— 

1834 65,336 ee 102,417 

1835 to 41...67,520 5 147,251 


45,287 1842-3 OR E88... cn cciccus 224,742 
56,547 pose e MOSER a ncenced S001 cuca sacase LOlOcccc oo 8R0, 402 
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This table is given according to Mr, Carey, with the view of showing 
how far the wages of labor tended to invite the people of foreign nations 
to come and reside among us, and thus does he announce the result: 


‘We see here a large increase from 1830 to 1834, followed by a gradual di- 
minution, until we reach 1843, after which the rise is very rapid.” 

‘On a former occasion, 1 stated that emigration was not affected by changes 
of policy, until after the lapse of more time than was required for other of the 
subjects we have had under consideration. A change tends to raise or depress 
the value of labor—to raise or depress the price of men—and after a rise has 
been effected, men come to offer their labor for sale. It will be seen that the 
number in 1831 was less than in 1830, and that it was not until 1832 that it 
rose, With the exception of 1835, it continued to rise until] it reached 1836-7, 
when it reached 78,083, after which it fell. In 1843-4, it felt the effect of the 
disastrous year, 1842, and the number was only 74,000, and it was not until 
1844-5 that it began to grow rapidly. At the present time it is large, because 
of the great demand for Jabor in the years that have passed.” 


The difficulty here is, where exposure is to commence. Let us take 
the fallacies in the order in which they occur. First, we have this asser- 
tion, “the number diminished gradually from 1834 to 1843.” But the 
figures—Mr. Carey’s own figures—say it increased. Here they are: 1834, 
65,333. Average from 1835 to 1841, 67,520, “ gradual diminution,” 
quotha; average 38-42, 76,000, “ gradual diminution,’ —critical, figurative, 
statistical Mr. Carey : 1842-3, 88,133. The average fails to serve its pro- 
per purpose in this instance. But Mr. Carey is not satisfied with commit- 
ting a palpable error. He undertakes its exposure himself, and commits 
another and a worse one. It was necessary to have recourse to an axiom, 
and one is invented, though it be a positive refutation of the foregoing 
facts and figures. Here it is in brief. “A change of policy does not 
affect immigration until after the lapse of some time.” Thus, he says, 
“the number was higher ir ’31 than in ’80.” ee it was ; but what that 
proves unless the very opposite to his phil osophy, we cannot divine. 
Here is the syllogism. ‘The higher the tariff, the higher the figure of im- 
migration. ‘The tariff was highest in 1828, therefore the immigration 
figure must be higher in 1880 than in 1831. ‘This looks rather awkward, 
but then the axiom remedies the defect. ‘Time is required for the opera- 
tion of the spell. Aye, in truth, but here it works like the erab’s motion, 
backward. But though missing 31, it takes effect again in ’82, and be- 
comes more and more potent up to 37, increasing in the same ratio as 
the square of the distances. But it was not in fact till forty-four, the dis- 
astrous act of 1834 could check it. Then it yielded to the mapsreen and 
the very next year the tariff of “42, by a sort of leap-froz process, began 
to act, when the increase once more became rapid, and since the n, ‘and in 
consequence of the impetus it at that signal era received, it goes on with 
the most alarming rapidity, although the cause ceased in ’46. But Mr. 
Carey anticipates a diminution soon. No doubt, and more especially if 
we have a new tariff in this year of grace and protection, 1851. We remem- 
ber once being in a court of justice, where three sages meditated in 
ermine and horse- hair—Sceraggs, Snaggs and Sambo will represent them 
as well as any other names. Scraggs had keen wit and deep learning 
Snaggs was sagacious and accurate. Sambo was light and windy. A 
gnarled piece of law was under dissection. Sambo spoke first. He was 
long, luminous, and he thought unanswerable. Snaggs diflered from him 
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in every thing, and was curt and cutting. When it came to Scraggs to de - 
cide, he grave sly s said, I agree with brother sr Snaggs for the reasons given by 
brother Sambo. Possibly Mr. Carey could “dise over whether ‘the case 
a applies. 

Although, reasoning a pari, we might credit the prospe rity of the coun. 
try as far as that is evide meed by a large ly increased immigration to the 
approach made towards the principle of Free Trade in ’46, we are by no 
means disposed to avail ourselves of so questionable an argument. The 
wages of labor have been, we know, an inducement to some, yet the num- 


ber comparatively has Ne en very trifling. Many causes have tended to 
swell the tide of emigration. Revolutions proscribed some in all the 
countries of Europe, but want of bread whole races. Men came here for 


shelter, and men came here to die. The halt, the maimed, the blind, were 
among them. Of all the thousands, amounting to nearly one million, who 
left Ireland since the potato blight, what one man, or woman, or child, cal- 
culated on the wages he or she was to receive in these States? The at- 
tempt to fly was through every step a struggle with death, from whose 
very gripe they were escaping. 

We pass from the tables. It is a great relief. In the remainder of the 
work there is more room for fancy. MW an error be encountered, it is 
pleasant to be able a trace it to a fallacy instead of a fraud. The argu- 
mentative part of Mr. Carey’s book consists of sixteen chapters devoted to 
the proof of the service which is rendered by protection, to production 
and consumption, to commerce, to the quality of production and machine- 
ry, to the increase of population, to the machinery of tr ansportation, to 
the farmer, to the planter, to the landowner, to the manufacturer, to the 
capitalist, to the laborer, to the slave, to the currency, to the cause of 
peace, to = exchanger, to the social condition of woman, to morality, 
to the development of intellect, to public credit, and to liberty. How 
each of these inter ‘ests is allected, depends in a great degree on the tables, 
of the accuracy of pow h we have given a specimen. We now cite two 
assertions, from Mr. Carey’s deductions, connected with the tables given 
above. ‘They are to Sand in chap. 4, p. 2:— 

‘If, now, we examine the period between 1834 and °43, it is impossible 
to avoid being struck with the fact, that the power to consume foreign 
products not only did not increase as domestic production diminished, 
but that it was actually less in quantity than under the system of pro- 
tection.” 

And again: 

“ We adopted a course that we were assured would raise the wages of 
labor, but immigration ceased to grow. So it is now.” 

It will be remembered we have proved, that comparing the two 
periods before and after 1834, of one of which he only gives the average, 
and of the other the particulars ; the average of the period of diminishing 
protection was 6 : 02, and that of the high tariff period was 5 : 30. But 
this is the rate head of the population, which is more favorable to his 
position. The actual average consumption by the y year is #380,600,000 
for the prosperous period, and the actual annual average for the other 
period $97,700,090, after deducting a debt of $170,000,000 which he was 
not strictly entitled to deduct. And here are the figures to which he is 
reckless enough to refer in proof of the allegation, that the consumption 
was actually less in quantity, under the lower duty, than under the protec 
tive system. 
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“ Again, as to immigration, he says, it has ‘ceased to grow;’ and in 
same page, ‘immigration is ‘ diminishing.’ ’ 

Who doubts it? Yet the table says, that between 1844 and 1850 it 
more than doubled. But speaking of immigration in another place with 
the table under his eye, he says, “at the present moment it is large;” 
thus in words and figures distinctly and unmistakably contradicting 
himself. 

Having thus established the incorrectness of the tables and the fallacy 
of the reasoning as far as both have been tested, and having incontes- 
tably shown that both are self-contradictory, we dismiss them. But ere tak- 
ing up the other ee st authorities, we are tempted to compare 
for a moment Mr. Carey's two books. In his first book, page 115, 
he says: 


‘* England is the richest nation in Europe. ..... A continuance of the 
system which is now in course of being pursued, will lead. if even the experi- 
ence of the last few years has not already led to the conclusion, that the judi- 
cious employment of labor and capit tal begets a market for both. The rail-roads 
that have been made have caused the absorption of both, which in its turn, pro- 
duces a demand for new roads, and they produce a demand for labor. Wages 
rise and houses are wanted, and coal and lime, and marl, and clothing, and the 
demand for labor and cap ital again increases, and thus on and on, each producing 
and produced by the other. with a constantly augmenting wealth and constant 
improvement of condition.” 


Let us add to this the corroborating view of the able Secretary of the 
T — 
reasury :-— 


“With a profound conviction of their truth, I repeat the opinion and words of 
my predecessor on this vital subject, in his annual communication to the Con- 
gress at the last session: ‘ All history shows that where are the workshops of 
the world, there must be the marts of the world, and the heart of wealth, com- 
merce and power.’”’ 


One gle ance now, at the other side of the pi re. We present it as 


a 


» found it in Mr, Carey’s other volume. 

‘“‘ But the fare of the man who is expected by his labor to develop year after 
year the agricultural resources of En shan, is little better than bread and water, 
the fare of the condemned cell. . . . . . Contrast his condition with that of the 
slave inthe southern states of America. In Virginia, the great slave state, it is 
seldvum a day passes, that the slave does not eat butchers’ meat of one kind or 
other; in England he eats it perhaps ouce a week, and not always that. In 
addition, when the slave is old and infirm, he hasaclaim on his master for sup- 
port; in England, when the labourer is disabled, or loses his work, he must 
starve, or as the alternative, become a vagrant, or the recipient of a formal and 
organized charity.” 


This is rural England. Now for a peep at England in the great heart 
of the kingdom, in the heart of what Mr. Corwin designates as the centre 
of wealth, commerce and power—we cite from Chap. 20: 


‘¢ The greater portion of these poor creatures (the needle-women of London,) 
living as they do far beyond the social state, ‘resort to prostitution as a means of 
eking out a miserable subsistence. | Whenever the pressure threatens their ox- 
tension, then they turn into the stroet, aed pauperism runs into inevitable vice.” 


VOL, XXVIII,—NO. I. 
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And lo! here is a glimpse at the manufacturing districts :— 


“The direct tendency of the existing monopoly of machinery, which it is the 
object of Free Trade to maintain, is towards barbarism. It drives hundreds of 
thousands of Englishmen to abandon mothers, wives and sisters, and barbarise 
themselves, while a large portion of those who remain behind, are too poor to 
marry, the consequences of which are seen in the immense extent of prostitution, 
and the perpetual occurrence of child murder.” 


This is truly simple-hearted. Mr. Carey demands protection, and on 
the faith of his picture which he presents as the result of the highest pro- 
tection which exists in the world. If the sentence read, the monopoly of 
machinery which protection has produced, it would state a fact, instead of 
assuming a consequence, and it would state it truly. Is not the “ work- 
shop of the world,” which presents to the gladde ned eye of Thomas Cor- 
win, the re salization of this very monopoly of machinery ? Let no man 
mince the matter, it is the precise object which protection contemplates ; 
and here is the result,—it makes man a barbarian and woman a pros- 
titute. 

But all this is to be changed after the following fashion. Mr. Carey’s 
system has for its end, among other benevolent ob jects, that of raising 
wages abroad. He would e Jevate the sav: agery and vice of other lands 
by inviting hither its excess. And as an inevitable result, a time will 
soon come when Europe can find ample employme 2 for its own hands. 
“ Excellent, i’faith.” We need immigration, says Mr. Carey ; therefore let 
us betimes take such measures as will check it for ever. A suggestion 
occurs to us which we have not time or space to follow out; but which 
if we could attend to, would afford infinite amusement in this season of 
merriment. It is to cull some scores of Mr. Care y’s contradictions, and 
give them by way of square readings. They would present as pretty a 
specime n of the “ concordia discors” as need be desired in the ve ry he art 
of New Harmony—the identical consonant jumble which inspired P ope’s 
famous paradox :— 


‘** All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All partial evil, universal good ;”— 


wherewith we take our leave of Mr. Carey, wishing him a thousand years 
to enjoy his dream of universal harmony. 


‘¢ Dii tibi dent annos nam dele cetera sumes.”’ 


In dealing with the Whig Review, few words only are needed. The 
reason is, we scarcely think the writer had in view the inculcation of a 
protective tariff, or any tariff at all. His chief aim is to show that “Free 
Trade” in the mouth of England is only a cabalistic word, and in its ap- 
plication by her to international policy, covers a swindle. This we feel 
no inclination to deny. That she robs whomso she can, without scruple, 
remorse or mercy, we care not to gainsay. Nay, that her arrogant pre- 
tensions to freedom of trade, freedom of institutions, and liberality of 
laws, is a massive solid juggle, we are ready at any time to assent to. 
And furthermore, it needs no seer to inform us, ne in free commerce 
she will have the balance of advantage at her side, if force or fraud avail 
her. But the question is, whether Free Trade, in its ee comprehensive 
sense, or a high protective tariff, is more calculated to compel justice at her 
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hands ; or rather, (for that is at best subordinate,) would the one system 
or the other ensure the greater amount of prosperity and happiness to 
the citizens of the republic? In one instance the propriety and policy 
of protection is more plausible. “Tis when we are compelled to it as 
a measure of retaliation. But this is the exception, and not the rule. 
If | am driven to the wall, and the assassin’s knife is at my throat, I strike 
him down, and justly; but this does not sanctify the shedding of human 
blood. We will suppose a case. If the states impose a tariff on cotton 
goods, knives and forks, wrought iron and every other article of British 
manufacture, England, in self-defence, would be justified in imposing a 
similar duty on our products, and turning all her attention and energy to 
the produc tion of the same articles in her eastern or Australian colonies. 
No doubt she would do so under such circumstances. It may be a los- 
ing game, but play it she should to the very last card. So the United 
States, under similar circumstances, even though obliged to convert her 
farmers into miners, and smiths, and bellows-blowers, might pursue such 
& war of mutual material injuries. 

But the question here is, whether the general prosperity of the United 
States would be benefited by giving the capitalist a premium at the ex- 
pense of labor—giving to money a further advantage over the thew, and 
the sinew, and naked hand of the working man? The example of Eng- 
land shows that the people at large would suffer. How far Ireland and 
India, (and this country, while a province) have been laid bare and deso- 
late, in their helpless state of dependence, is beside this question, and it 
must be determined on its own merits. But the Reviewer states, Dee. 
No., page 647, 


‘*We have erred a little from our fair path, to exhibit, in its true colors, a 
short history of a plot, for baseness and hypocrisy unexampled in the annals of 
mankind. May it not be without exciting those who read it to careful thought 
on that country, in whose teeth every man with fat on him seems priv ileged to 
throw an insult; may it not be either without exciting the reader to consider, 
whether the policy whose results we have been describing, is not actually prac- 
tised towards this country, with results less only in degree ?” 


The policy described is that adopted by England against Ireland, the 
most nefarious in the annals of national plunder. For proof of its appli- 
cation to this country, we must refer back to the former number, where 
we find it in the shape of an exceedingly amusing and able illustration. 
It begins page 524. 


‘Johann Bool’s store is filled with merchandise of all kinds: fine cottons of 
the handsomest patterns; shoes ready made, and of all shapes and sizes; beau- 
tiful penknives; Britannia metal spectacles with shagreen cases ; everything, ia 
fact, saleable, as manufactures, but no food. 

** Opposite to this is the quiet cottage of a worthy cobbler, who, beside know- 
ing his trade, has a small garden producing cabbages and stuff sufficient for his 
family. He can make shoes if he likes, and has made great numbers of pairs of 
shoes for the villagers before Mr. Johann Bool stocks the store opposite, but now 
getting lazy, he determines not, and needing a pair of shoes for his own feet, he 
takes a different way of coming at them besides making them, and bringing seve- 
ral baskets full of his best cabbages, carrots, &c., over the way, where everything 
is so cheap, and there barters them for a pair of shoes.” 


The process whereby the cobbler is brought to ruin in his exchanges 
with Johann, is detailed with critical minuteness, and wonderful power 


and tact. ‘To ruin he does come inevitably, as every lazy dog of his 
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kind ought. But so marvellously well hung together is - story of his 
fate, that one could not for worlds cut it short by a word. The cobbler is 
the hero of the epos, and ’twere a thousand pities to enn one rag from 
his idle carcass, until his proper destiny had been fulfilled. Even now 
that he is properly “ laid out,” we are not disposed to interfere with the 
propriety of the last rites. Let the libations be poured out, and the 
adieus be spoken. Even then we feel loth to say, his fate only applies to 
illustrate the familiar maxim, “ne sutor ultra,” &c., and not at all the 
operation of free trade. The true illustration would be, a kitchen gar- 
dener or ploughman becoming metamorphosed into a cobbler.  l'ree 
trade says, let every man pursue the avocation for which he has capacity 
or natural ‘aptitude. Protection says, let men be compelled to pursue 
that for which they have least aptitude, and from which they will have 
least return. The cobbler’s fate would actually illustrate the working of 
the corn laws in England, but to the operation of the principles of free 
trade it has not the most remote application ; if anything, it proves 
the reverse of the position of the writer. An episode in the epos is 
Johann’s carrier boy, nibbling the carrots and cabbage-heads. ‘This is 
laughing through the philosophy of Mr. Carey with a vengeance. Who 
that reads it can fail to see the wisdom and appropriateness of his objec- 
tion to the cost and consumption of the machinery of exchange? No- 


where could it be better illustrated than in a great romance or grand epic, 
of which, wonderful invention is the topmost excellence, and in no epic 
could it be dealt with by an abler master hand. But when we compare 
the carrier boy, no matter what he represents, with the calibre and capa- 


city of the American marine, he 7 signally dwarfish and singularly un- 
suited to the purposes to which he is applied, namely, to be the common 
carrier of the raw produce of Raibahes a, and the manufactured products of 
England. One glance at our ships or the docks of Liverpool, ought to 
allay this alarm for ever. 

We are now come to the grand proposition of the Protectionists, philo- 
sophically announced by Mr. Carey, and paaneetty enforced by Horace 
Greeley. It is this, that the prosperity of a people consists in having the 
consumers and the producers side by side with one another, and that it is 
the first duty of government, through the operation of the excise, to realize 
that result. 

This involves two inquiries; first, what would be its practical opera- 
tion; and secondly, how far is it possible. 

H. Greeley tests the first by an Miustration, He calls it his strong 

oint, and assumes that it is incontestable-—* American Laborer,” page 
278. He takes two neighboring towns, Londonderry and Lowell ; and 
two periods, one without and one with protection, an 1 thus sh: apes his 
equation : 


First period, Londonderry buys 1000 yards of cloth at $4,000 
Second do. do Bees $5,000 


Loss to Londonderry by protection.........- $1,000 
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“ But this is one side. Here is the other”’— 


First period, Londonderry sells Second period, Londonderry sells 
4,000 bushel Apples.......... $500 do. do. $1,000 
1,000 barrels Cider ; d. do. 2,000 

‘ 1,000 do. do. 3,000 

do. do. 750 

1,000 Tenuee 5 do. do. 1,000 
1,000 bushels Corn. do. do. 5,000 


8,500 
4,000 


$4,000 


Free trade 


This calculation is grossly defective. It omits, in the first place, many 
of the necessaries, and most of the superfluities of life. It omits, in the 
second place, to debit Londonderry with the increased cost of other ex- 
ciseable articles, such as silk, iron, tea, coffee, sugar, dc., &c., in each of 
which it gains aloss. But its main and fatal fallacy consists in the as- 
sumption, that there are no people in Londonderry but farmers and 
orchard men, and none in Lowell but cloth manufacturers. If the latter 
had no purchaser but the farmer, their accounts would be soon and easily 
closed; and if the former, on the other hs ind, were the only persons to de- 
vour apples and turkey pie, Mr. Greeley’s prolific sup ply would serve 
them to the day of doom. But there are in fact multitudes of others in 
Londonderry and Lowell, whose interests are something, though not 
worthy a place in his consideration. Nay, these others are as nine to one 
of the population. There is the ploughman, and the milk woman, and 
the stable boy, and the orchard man, and he who presses the apples, and 
he who makes the press, and he who makes the barrels, and he who drives 
the team, and the carpenter, and the smith, and the tailor, and the milliner, 
and the millwright, and the small trader and the large, and thousands, too 
many to enumerate, to each of whom the enhanced value of apples and 
turkeys would be a loss instead of a gain; not $1,000 to balance the 
$1,000 lost on the cloth, but $2,000 added thereto. These people (sur- 
plus or refuse) all earn their bread by labor. The wages of labor either 
rise with the tariff, or they do not. ‘If the ‘y do so as to purchase an equal 
quantity of cloth, ap ples, ‘and cider, as when they were cheap, then the pro- 
ducers who pay them, instead of being gainers, must be losers. And if 
they do not, then the mass of the people lose the first $1,000, or nine- 
tenths the sreof, and also the $3,500 to the back of it. How much more 
they lose in the increased cost of iron, and the other exciseable articles, 
we commend to Mr. Greeley’s study. 

The farmers of Massachusetts must have taken this view of the matter, 
or in perverse unbelief of Mr. Carey, they resist the seductions of the 
tariff, and tend notwithstanding towards the thin soils and barbarism. 
For thus stands the case in that region : 


MANUFACTORIES, 
1840. 1850. 1840. 1850. 


Factories..422....0. 537....00. Spindles. .737,997 1,433,584 
422 737,997 


Increase....-. 115 Increase 695,587 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
1840. 1850. 

No. of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
bushels of grain, lbs. of hops, ser. woe 
3, 


61,193 
tons of hay, 7 


1,331 


0 
8 


Decrease esas 820,198 


This is the agricultural prosperity which Mr. Carey prophesies from 
philosophy, and Mr. Greeley deduces from facts. 

For his next illustration, Mr. Greeley selects Illinois—— American 
Laborer,” page 357. 


Free trade gain on cloth, 500,000 yards $250,000 
Do. loss on wheat sent to a foreign market.............. 2,000,000 


$1,750,000 
i ee ee ee errr er 000, 000 
Do. loss on cloth eo ecccccsoccee 2 250,000 


$1,750 000 

Goon Agar. 

* Gold, still gold, nothing but gold,” 
so sang Hood of the Kilmanseg household and Kilmanseg kine. Mr. 
Greeley travesties it into 
** Cloth, still cloth, nothing but cloth ;” 

leaving every other article which the Illinois farmer would buy, and 
which a high tariff would enhance the value of at least 50 per cent., out of 
the account, and leaving out of it moreover and more unjustly, the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, and in process of time the millions, who 
would wear cloth, and shoes, and hats, and want spades and shovels, and 
sometimes, God help them, drink tea and coffee, and carry over their 
heads an umbrella, and many who would raise cabbages instead of corn, 
&c., &e., &e., ad infinitum. But we have laid this ghost before ; and now 
suppose it out of view, is the benevolent wish of Mr. Greeley possible to 
be realised? He knows the old saw—you may call spirits from the vasty 
deep, but will they come ? 

And suppose he had the power to-morrow to ensure them, to create, as 
it were by magic, a cotton factory in the heart of Illinois, is it to make long 
cloth for the state, or forthe Union, or for the world? If the first, a sin- 
gle mill will suffice for one month in the year, that would give, let us 
suppose, an average of forty hands the year round. We certainly over- 
state in this. Well, granting that there are needed four other manufac- 
tories with an equal number of hands, which would give us an average 
of 200 hands, and allowing each a family of three, this would give 800 
mouths to make a market for 5,000,000 bushels of corn. Think of 
that, Mr. Greeley. 

But [linois will manufacture for the Union. Then Massachusetts will 
refuse to take her goods, or buy her corn. And the Carolinas, too, will 
say, why not manufacture our own cotton? why not place the consumer 
side by side with the producer ? 

But Illinois will be a workshop to the world. If she can, let her; but 
let it be by protection, and the world will take care of itself. We are 
done. 

Good reader, we bid thee farewell. Another time we may take the 
affirmative of our own position, instead of the negative of our opponents. 





John Randolph. 


JOHN RANDOLPH.* 


A CELEBRATED author justly remarks, that after the death of a great 
man, all his actions, whether for good or evil, belong not to himself, but 
to history, whose task is faithfully to portray them for the benefit of fu- 
ture ages. ‘The industry and research of Mr. Garland, in the volumes of 
the life of John Randolph, of Roanoke ; his easy and flowing style; his 
deep investigation into American history, and particularly those parts of 
it with which the subject of his memoir was identified, stamp him as a 
gentleman of ability, industry, and great powers of analysis and arrange- 
ment. At the time of Mr. Randolph's birth, the spirit of English cus- 
toms, both social and political, reigned in full force in the “Old Do- 
minion.” The gay cavaliers resembled rather the old English country 
gentleman, before the Protectorate ; acknowledged the Episcopal ritual, 
and were strongly attached to the crown: but at the same time, the love 
of Saxon liberty, for which Hampden had contended, which had cost 
Charles his life and sceptre, banished his ill-fated son, and placed a foreign 
prince upon the throne of the Stuarts, formed an essential part of their po- 
litical creed ; and the moment that their freedom was invaded, all ancient 
ties were forgotten, and the sacred palladium of their rights alone was con- 
sidered. This sentiment prev vailed in Mr. Randolph’s after life ; and in 
1814, writing to his friend, F. S. Key, he expressed the following remark- 
able phrase, ‘when commenting on the affairs of New-England : 


** When I speak of my country, I mean the commonwealth of Virginia. I 
was born in allegiance to George III. The Bishop of London (Terrick, the 
same who ordained Bishop White, ) was my diocesan. My ancestors threw 
off the yoke of the mother country, but they never made me subject to New- 
England, in matters spiritual or temporal; neither do | mean to become 
so, “voluntarily.” 


Having thus sketched the position of affairs immediately preceding his 
birth, let us proceed at once to the subject of the memoir. John Randolph 
was the son of John Randolph, and was born at Cawsons, the ancient 
family seat, and for many years the abode of the most lav ish and princely 
hospit: lity, but of whic h not a vestige now remains, His mother was 
Franees Bland. Her father had been famous during the revolutionary 
struggle. At sixteen, she was left a widow. Our author thus describes 
her: 


‘The high, expanded forehead, smooth, arched brow, and brilliant dark 
eyes; the well-defined nose, and full, round, laughing lips, pregnant with 
wit and mirthfulness; the full figure and expanded chest; the dark hair, 
winding in massy folds round the neck and bosom; an open, cheerful coun- 
tenance, all suffused with that deep, rich, oriental tint that never fades, made 
her the most beautiful and attractive woman of her age. 

‘Though clad ia widow’s garments, and on her brow lay a pensive smile, as 
of one dreaming, she was yet young and beautiful. By her side, or on her 


* Life of Tae Readelgh of Sidavhe, “_ Hugh A. Garland. New-York: D Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. 
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knee, as inseparable as her own shadow, was a child, her youngest child, 
a little boy, her favorite John, the very image of his mother. In his dark 
eyes were reflected the sadness of her own soul; on his orphan brow was 
imprinted a kiss, that ever and anon a tear was washed away. So much of sub- 
dued loveliness could not fail to win the sympathy of young and old, and to call 
for the sighs of pity and regret.” 


A woman of her great mental powers exercised a strong influence over 
the mind of the boy, who, even at that age, was re smarkable for his intel- 
lectual endowments ; an i. at the distance of thirty-five years, he thus re- 
calls to a friend recollections of her tender piety : 


‘* When I first could remember, 1 slept in the same bed with my widowed 
mother. Each night, before putting me to bed, 1 repeated, on my knees, 
before her, the Lord’s prayer, and the Apostle’s creed; each night, kneeling in 
the same bed, I put up my little hand in prayer, in the same form. Years have 
since passed away; I have beena skeptic, a professed scoffer, glorying in my 
infidelity, and proud of the ingenuity with which I could defend it. Prayer 
never crossed my mind, but in scorn. I am conscious that the lessons above 
mentioned, taught me by my dear and beloved mother, are of more value to me 
than all I have learned from my preceptors and compeers, on the day I said 
my catechism, a great part of which, at the distance of thirty-five years, I can 


yet repeat.” 


Governor Tazewell, and a distinguished member of Congress, speak of 
him, in early boyhood, as a person of great moral purity, and entirely 
free from vicious habits. At the age of twe nty-six, his widowed mother 
bestowed her hand on St. George Tucker. No reguls ur scheme of educa- 
tion was then pursued, either with him or his brother, but a closet i the 
old mansion house of that day opened to him its lite rary treasures, 

The history of Charles XII, of Sweden, + Sng sed his whole soul. The 

adventures of the bold Scandinavian pleased his way ward fancy, and fired 
his keen imagination; and before eleven years of age, he hs ad read Don 
Quixote, Gi] Blas, Quintius Curtius, P lutarch, P ope, Homer, Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver, Tom Jones, Orlando Furioso, and Thomson’s S« 
The invasion of Arnold, in 17% os broke up the household, and, for a season, 
they resided with Mr. Ward, of Wintpoke—a name of ominous significa- 
tion for Randolph, as his « hein , in after years, won his heart, and 
clouded his future life. 

He spent a few months at the school of Walter Maury, where he formed 
a close intimacy with Littleton Tazewell, who subse »quentl y ranked as one 
of the ablest jurists of Virginia. Kindred minds always seek their peers ; 
congeniality begets sympathy, and the boyish friendship ripened into an 
attachment which en lod. with his life. 

At that seminary he remained but a little while, and finally went to 
Columbia College, in New-York. About this time he lost his mother, the 
only being, to use his own words, who knew him, Shlie died in the bloom 
of youth, at the age of thirty-six. He always wore her locket, and never 
visited her home without shedding tears on her grave. But other objects, 
for a time, soothed his domestic griefs. eee’ ‘of the most eminent men 
in the state clustered around the fireside of his father-in-law. Richard 
Henry Lee, Bland Tucker, and Page Grayson, were his chosen friends and 
associates, and deeply did he ponder on the lessons of wisdom that he 


learned from their lips. 


asons, 
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The yoke of Britain had just been cast off, liberty was the popular 
theme of the day, and vast intellects were engaged in disseminating the 
principles of both parties. The fearful struggle ‘and divided feelings be- 
tween North and South, were but in embryo, and he, in his latter days, 
saw them spring up into full life. The eloquence of Henry, nature’s great 
orator, still resounded in the senate chs aber, and the hoary brows of the 
aged revolutionary sires mingled with the younger scions in the legisla- 
tive debate. 

The writings of Edmund Burke—-his letters on the French revolution— 
exerted an unbounded mastery over the mind of the future statesman, 
“and he appropriated to him: self those rich treasures of wisdom to be 
found in its pages—the massive ingots of gold that cons titute the greater 
part of that magnificent monument of human intellect.” The works of 
Edmund Burke are the key to the political opinions of John Randolph. 
After a short sojourn in P hil: adelphia, he travelled to Georgia and South- 
Carolina, to visit Mr. Rutledge. The venerable Thomas thus describes 
his appearance : 


‘‘An old gentleman one morning entered my store, and with him was a tall, 
gawky, flaxen-haired stripling, from sixteen to eighteen, with a complexion of a 
good parchment color, beardless chin, and as much assumed self-confidence as 
any two-footed animal I ever saw. This was John Randolph. I handed from 
the shelf volume after volume, which he tumbled carelessly over, and handed 
back again. At length he hit upon something which struck his fancy. My eye 
happened to be fixed upon his face at the moment, and never did I witness so 
perfect, so sudden a change of the human face. That which was before dull 
and heavy, became, in a moment, animated and flushed with the brightest beams 
of intellect. He stepped up to the old gray-headed gentleman, and giving him 
a thunderlng slap on the shoulder, said, ‘Jack, louk at this!’ I was young 
then, but I never can forget the thouglit that rushed upon my mind at the 
moment, which was, that he was the most impudent youth that I ever saw.”— 
Vol. 1, page 65. 


About this time, his brother died. From that stroke he never recov- 
ered ; and fifty years after, writing to his brother, Henry St. George 
Tucker, he says : 


“ Dear Henry :—Our poor brother, Richard, was born 1770. He would 
have been fifty-six years old on the ninth of this month. I can no more. 


J. R., of R.” 


He finally settled down at home, and to escape from solitude, often 
visited Williamsburg, but, with the exception of light reading, paid little 
or no attention to literary pursuits. But an important era was approach- 
ing in the life of Randolph. In 1799, at the age of twenty-six, he was a 
candidate for Congress, 

In the war of independence, the continental congress, and all measures 
in which the common good was concerned, party feeling was banished, 
and sectional rivalry di: carded ; the pupil of the Jesuits, the graduate of 
St. Omar, the Yankee shoemaker, the gay cavalier, the luxurious 

3oston merchant, the investigator of N ature’s laws, the experienced finan- 
cier, and the hardy mariner, acted in concert to east off a yoke, which was 
hateful to their souls, because their liberties were invaded; but in the 
federal revolution the elements of discord first arose. Alexander Hamil- 
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ton, Secretary of the Treasury, a lawyer of distinction, a fascinating and 
brilliant orator, a man, to use the expression of his great and equally gift- 
ed antagonist, Aaron Burr, of fertile imagination, decisive intellect, 
vigor and rapidity of thought ; in his official capacity developed certain 
financial schemes, which excited in some admiration, in others fear and 
disgust. ‘The republican party were charged with being disorganized 
levellers, the enemies of all government, with promoting discord and in- 
surrection ; the legislative measures enacted from time to time to carry 
them into effect, brought on a crisis in the whiskey insurrection, as it was 
called; when the people of western Pennsylvania ‘flew to arms to resist 
the execution of the excise law, the other party, headed by Patrick Henry 
and George Mason, were the strenuous advocates of States rights. 

In consequence of the French revolution, Europe was plunged in all 
the horrors of war, and there was scarcely an inch of her territory that 
was not bathed in blood. Neutrality was the only cause left for the 
United States to adopt, and by the unanimous vote of ‘the cabinet, Thomas 
Jefferson (then Secretary of State) issued a proclamation, signed by the 
President, setting forth “that the duty and interest of the United States 
require, that they should with sincerity and good faith, adopt and pursue 
a course of conduct, friendly and impartial to the belligerent nations, and 
that the citizens of the States should avoid all proceedings whatsoever 
which might in any manner tend to contravene such a disposition ; ;” but 
England molested the frontiers, practised every hostile aggression, and 
mistrusted the declaration of neutrality. 

France, seeing the impunity and boldness of England, acted in the 
same manner, and a war with those powers seemed almost inevitable ; but 
the administration were unwilling, in the existing finances of the country, 
to enter into a war with two powerfil nations, and John Jay and James 
Monroe were despatched to France and Engl: ind as ambassadors extraor- 
dinary, “to demand redress for our grievances, and to conclude a treaty 
of amity and commerce, should the occasion seem favorable ;” and on 
the 24th of June, 1794, the treaty was ratified and signed, the consent of 
the Senate having been previously obtained. 

Early in the session of 1798—99, assembly of Virginia denounced 
the Alien and Sedition Laws as unconstitutional, and strong efforts were 
made to prevent the popular current from turning against the administra- 
tion. Virginia was the battle-field, and on her all eyes were anxiously 
turned ;—Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Giles and Taylor, were the chiefs 
of the party. 

It was at this juncture that Randolph was a candidate for Congress, 
opposed by Powhatan Bowling; in extreme old age, Patrick Henry 
again girded on his armor, and lifted his voice. 


Randolph’s appearance at that time is thus described : “ A tall slender youth 
was he, light hair combed back into a cue, pale countenance, a beardless chin, 
bright quick hazel eyes, blue frock, buff srnall clothes, and fair-top boots.” His 
opponent, Powhatan Bowling, is sketched in colors equally graphic: ‘* There 
also was Powhatan Bowling, the other candidate for Congress, dressed in his 
scarlet coat, tall, proud in his bearing, and a fair representative of the old aristoc- 
racy, fast melting away under the law that had abolished the system of primo- 
geniture.”’ (Page 129, vol. 1.) 
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The great orator, Henry, addressed the people for the last time ; age 
had not dimmed the lustre of his eyes, nor cracked the silvery tones of 
his sonorous voice. He dwelt earnestly upon the preservation of the 
Union. This scene is well drawn: 


‘*‘ When he concluded, his audience were deeply affected ; it is said that they 
wept like children, so powerfully were they moved by the emphasis of his lan- 
guage. the commanding expression of his eye, the earnestness with which he 
declared it to be his design to exert himself to allay the jealousies which had 
been fomented in the State Legislature, and the fervent manner in which he 
prayed, that, if he were deemed unworthy to effect it, that it might be restored 
to some other and abler hand to extend this blessing over the community. As 
he concluded, he literally sank into the arms of the tumultuous throng; at that 
moment John H. Rice exclaimed ‘the sun has set in all his glory!” (Vol. 1, 
page 133.) 

Tradition, after the lapse of fifty years, has preserved some fragments of 
the speech of Randolph on this occasion ; he dwelt strongly and forcibly 
on the Alien and Sedition Laws, on the right of petition, and the powers 
of the constitution, commenting on popular rights in an argumentative and 
eloquent strain. The effect on the people is thus described : 


‘ He spoke for three hours; all that time the people, standing on their feet, 
hung withgbreathless silence on his lips. His youthful appearance, boyish tones, 
clear, distinct, thrilling utterance, his graceful action, bold ex pression, fiery en- 
ergy, and manly thoughts, struck them with astonishment ; a bold genius, and an 
orator of the first order, suddenly burst upon them and dazzled them with his 
power and brilliancy. A prophet was among them, and they knew it not. When 
he concluded, an old planter, turning to his neighbor, exclaimed, ‘ He is no bug- 
eater now, I can tell you! ’ 

‘* Dr. Hogue turned from the stand and went away, repeating to himself these 
lines from the Deserted Village :— 


“ Amazed, the gazing rustics ranged around : 
And still they gazed, and ‘still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew.’ 


‘ Mr. Henry, turning to some bystanders, said, ‘ I have not seen the little dog 
before since he was at school; he wasa great atheist then. He made no reply 
to the speech, but approaching Randolph, he took him by the hand and said, 
Young man, you call me father: then, my son, I have somewhat to say to thee, 
(holding both his hands,) keep “justice, keep truth, and you will live to think 
otherwise. They dined together, and Randolph ever after venerated the mem- 
ory of his friend, who died a few weeks from that day ; they were both elected, 
one to Congress, and the other to the State Legislature.” (Vol. 1, p. 141.) 


In December, 1799, he first took his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives, and on the 10th of July, 1800, first participated in the debate 
to augment the army of the United States, and shortly after he ad- 
dressed the celebrated letter to the President, concerning the privilege of 
the members, not to be questioned elsew here, for any speech or debate 
made in the house. The measure w as, however, ruled out of order by the 
speaker, and entirely postponed. 

It was about this period, that, judging from the letters he wrote to his 
friend Thompson, that he received the heart-wound that tormented him to 
the day of his death. He expresses himself energetically on this head :— 


** One that I loved better than my own soul, or him that created it. My 
apathy is not natural, but superinduced. There was a volcano under my ice, but 
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it is burnt out, and a face of desolation has come on not to be rectified in ages, 
coulfmy life be prolonged to a patriarchal longevity. The necessity of loving 
and being beloved, was never felt by the imaginary beings of Rousseau and 
Byron’s creation more imperiously than myself. My heart was offered up with 
a devotion that knew noreserve. Long an object of proscription and treachery, 
I have at least, more mortifying to the pride of man, ‘become an object of utter 
indifference.” 


The presidential canvass a third time agitated the Union: Jefferson, 
Burr, Adams, Pinckney and Jay were the candidates, (if the latter may be 
so considered, as he only received one vote .) The « ivi wars and fiery re- 
volutions of we had reached across the Atlantic ; Anglo-mania, and the 
attachment for the French party, produced such a ferment, that the 
country was oe t plunged into civil war. Burr and Jefferson had an 
equal number of votes, and the question was referred to the house of re- 
presentatives ; Randolph, in his seat, was a silent, keen observer of the 
parties, and daily desy atched a bulletin to Judg ge Tucker of the proceed- 
ings. 


“ Mr. Randolph attributed the result of the election to Alexander Hamilton. 
That gentleman was the influential and popular leader of the federal party, and 
when he saw the extremity to which things were likely to be driven by a longer 
persistence in their course, he advised his friends, rather than produce a revolu- 
tion in the government, or excite popular emotion, to give way and suffer Mr. 
Jefferson to be elected. Mr. Randolph often expressed the opinion in after life, 
that we owed the safety of the republic to Hamilton, and that his course on that 
had elevated him very much in his estimation.” Vol. i. page 188. 


The judiciary bill was another measure passed at this session, which 
excited much diseussion both in and out of the house, and upon which he 
made his first speech in reply to Mr. Bayard. (The speech was published 
in a collection of speeches styled Specimens of American Eloquence.) He 
was strongly opposed to the tenure of judges in office Siler sood beha- 
viour ; thirty years after, alluding to the subject in the Virginia Conven- 


tion, he thus speaks : 


‘‘ At the very commencement of my public life, or nearly so, I was called to 
give a decision on the construction of that clause in the federal constitution, 
which relates to the tenure of the judicial office ; and I am happy to find, that 
after the lapse of thirty years, I remain precisely of the same opinion that I 


then held.” Vol. ii. page 189. 


Congress opened under the new administration, December, 1801, and 
Mr. Randolph was Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. He 
introduced a resolution to appoint a public printer, and to that wise 
measure may be attributed the economical reform of the house in that 
particular. But the public d debt was the main object, and a sinking fund 
was created with commissioners to superintend the disbursements, whose 
conduct was subjected to the most vigorous investigation. The acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana was another prominent feature of that administration. 

Mr. Livingston, the minister to France, had received full powers to 
treat for the purchase of that rich and extensive province, and with him 
was associated Mr. Monroe, as envoy extraordinary, but the ability and 
despatch of Mr. Livingston had completed the negotiation; and on the 
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payment of eleven million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, it 
was ceded to the United States. 

To the encroachments of Georgia, in the Yazoo claim, and the barefaced 
imposture and swindling to which it gave rise, he was a determined oppo- 
nent ab initio; and in this session rose to a high degree of eminence and 
usefulness. His career was brilliant and successful. 

The stormy session was passed, and in his retirement at Bizarre, the 
youthful statesman vainly looked for the repose he needed ; but a cruel 
disease invaded his tranquillity, and he was prostrate on his bed for many 
weeks, racked with agony. 

Aaron Burr, former vice president of the Union, like a troubled meteor, 
appears again on the public scene. Gifted by nature with an ardent, enter- 
prising temperament, a restless, subtle and intriguing spirit, a bold and 
thundering eloquence, but at the same time cautious and Spare with 
his ambitious views inflamed to madness, his hopes crushed and destroyed 
by the desertion of his native state, and his neglect in the p ublie forum, 
strove to mend his broken fortunes. Vague rumors of ap rojc cted invasion 
of the ¢ Spanish territories, fleets of armed vessels covering the western 
waters, eminent names le? ndin g their sanction to the ente rpl ise, were evi- 
dences of a deeply laid and widely extended conspiracy, which is yet 
veiled in mystery. Allusion was made to it, in the message of the Presi- 
dent, and the matter was commented upon in the house, and followed by 
several resolutions proposed by Randolph ;—Burr was arrested in Ala- 
bama, and tried in Virginia in May, 1807; Randolph was foreman of the 
Grand Jury that found a true bill against him. 

The affairs of Europe were still far from tranquil, and it was difficult 


for the United States to hold an even neutrality, in consequence of 


the Berlin decrees and the British Orders in Council. Though dis- 
avowed by the Britis: government, the aflair of the Chesapeake ex- 
ceited the public mind to the highest degree. Commerce was almost 
prohibited, and not a vessel could sail to any port unmolested. To 
obviate all difficulties, in a secret message to Congress, December 19, 
1807, the executive recommended an embargo on all vessels of the 
United States, and in a few days, a bill was passed, that no ves- 
sel could sail from port to port, or foreign ports, without a special li- 
cense. The fatal effects of the act were soon felt: the merchant was de- 
prived of his usual return of capital, the sailor and day-laborer were un- 
employed, crops were rotting in the vareh 1ouses, and “labor was driven 
to every shift to keep from starvation.” Sailors flocked to the English 
marine, and smuggling was universa uly practised. 

The plan was at first advocated by R: andolph, and he introduced the re- 
solution ; but on its final reading, containing many features which he could 
not approve, he opposed its passage, though regarding such a step as a 


war-measure -— 


‘*An embargo of sixty or ninety days, collecting and protecting all our re- 
sources, followed by a declaration of war at the end of that time, against thet 
one of the belligerents whose restrictive course manifested the strongest spirit 
of hostility, would have fulfilled Mr. Randolph's idea of such a measure.”—( Vol. 


i, p. 67.) 


The opinion of Mr. Randolph was general throughout the country ; and 
upon the representation of a learned statesman from Massachusetts, that 
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a perseverance in the act might endanger the Union, though the execu- 
tive thought it most advisable, the measure was repealed. 

Thomas Jefferson now retired from office, and James Madison was nomi- 

nated as his successor. From many of the opinions of that gentleman 
Mr. Randolph differed, although his efforts in the Virginia and Federal 
Conventions to frame and ratify the Constitution, and to blend their na- 
tional and federal features, entitled him to great and well-merited appro- 
bation. But when party feeling raged strongly ; when the minds of west- 
ern Pennsylvania were exasperated during the whiskey insurrection ; 
when the Attorney General was dismissed from office ; he was accused of 
having sought safety in retirement, and of having abandoned his post in 
Congress. Monroe was his political opponent in Virginia, and De Witt 
Clinton in New-York. A compromise was, however, effected. Mr. Mon- 
roe’s name was withdrawn, and Mr. Madison was ultimately elected. In 
the campaign, Randolph had not been idle, and cast defiance into the very 
teeth of his antagonists, with a volley of sarcasms which goaded to the 
quick. 

Shortly after the accession of Mr. Madison, he issued his message, in 
which he recommended war with Great Britain. The matter was ably 
debated in the House, and, in the course of the argument, he delivered a 
masterly speech, hostile to the measure, which, however, passed, and the 
following day he addressed a letter to his constituents, vindicating his 
course in Congress, but which is too lengthy to be here inserted. Two of 
the most rem: arkable men that ever stood upon the floor of the House of 
Representatives for the first time, appeared in the national forum. Both 
were from the Southern section of the Union,—both endowed with un- 
common abilities: the one was the organ of the South,—the other the 
protector of Northern interests; both possessed brilliant powers of elo- 
quence in public,—both were thoroughly acquainted with human nature, 
and could almost, at their will, bend intellects under their seductive and 
persuasive conversation. The nature of the one was like the Senator of 
the ancient Genoese and Florentine republics,—the other, impelled by a 
warm and*enthusiastic temperament, rather resembled the Crusader, who 
thirsted for the battle-field, and strove to rescue from the turbaned infidel 
the sepulchre of his crucified and risen Lord, and to plant the cross where 
the crescent glittered. One was Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives,—the other Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Affairs; and 
none could escape the contagion of their influence. One was John C. 
Calhoun,—the other, Henry Clay. 

Randolph, a few months after the opening of the session, thus com- 
ments “on the new lights of the administration :” 


‘‘They have entered this house with their eyes on the presidency, and, 
mark my words, sir, we shall have war before the end of the session.” 


A very correct idea is here given of the feelings of the American people 
in regard to the war: 


‘The democracy of America, which constituted the great mass of the people 
of America, were thoroughly anti-British. A common origin and a common 
tongue, seemed only as points of contrast. There was a deep-rooted antipathy 
between them and the proud, pampered aristocracy of England. Their sympa- 
thies were all on the side of France, and her struggles for liberty. General 
Bonaparte came in for a share of their regard. His boldness, his humble origin, 
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his brilliant success, shed such a halo of glory around his brow as to obscure the 
darker features of his tyrannical nature. Then there were the old memories of 
Bunker’s Hill, Monmouth, Lafayette, Rochambeau, and Yorktown ;—these 
household themes were familiar to every domestic fireside. And the long cata- 
logue of national grievances—the plunder of our commerce, the capture of our 
seamen, the insults to our national flag, the proud, contemptuous and haughty 
bearing of British officers, even in our own ports,—this is too much; we will 
not endure it; we will fight, rather tham suffer their aristocratic insolence any 
longer. Free trade and sailors’ rights—God and liberty—we will fight for them, 
come what will of it; we will teach these insulting English better manners, or 
blow them to the devil.”—Vol. i., page 309. 


The war party prevailed, by a triumphant majority, and those who op- 
posed them were compelled to retire. He again solicited their suf- 
frages, but the note of popular feeling had changed, and the opponents 
of the war were driven into temporary obscurity. 


(To be continued.) 


THE VALLEY OF POMPERAUG. 


Know’st thou that region fair of hill and dale, 
Where stately elms bend in the summer’s gale ? 
In rows the leafy maples graceful stand, 
Planted, perchance, by some forgotten hand ; 
And many a meadow, from whose perfumed flowers 
Comes odorous incense through the summer hours, 
With the low murmur of its busy throng, 
Woos us to linger all its sweets among. 
There graceful winds a stream unknown to fame, 
Though unsurpassed by some of loftier name; 
O’er whose low banks the willow soft inclines, 
Or pensive waves in evening’s gentle winds. 
And can I e’er forget the joyous throng 
That cheer and gladden with their artless song? 
The painted oriole, whese melodious note 
Gushes spontaneous from his happy throat? 
The merry bob’link, on some waving bough, 
Or the shrill lark, whose strain yet ringeth now, 
And many a bird of humbler plumage still, 
Whose notes the air with sweetest music fill ? 
No! your several beauties evermore shall find 
Their due remembrance in my grateful mind ; 
The elms majestic grace the humble rill, 
The enameled meadow and each sloping hill; 
The bee’slow murmur, and the warbling bird, 
In memory’s twilight hour shall oft be heard. 
But boast you not, for not in you reside 
The powers to bind me to your lovely side ; 
A nobler beauty, grace far more refined, 
Alone could rule my yielding heart and mind ; 
A voice far sweeter than the softest trill 
Of yours, ye birds, could mould me to its will; 
A mind as pure as heaven’s own falling dew, 
As softly blessing, and as gentle, too, 
The soul her secret, cherished wish could give, 
Aud make it heaven on earth with such to live. 
Therefore, boast not, since not in you reside 
The charms to bind me to your lovely side; 
For human beauty and the light of love, 
Earth’s fairest, noblest scenes are far above. 
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VERGNIAUD.- 


Or the many factions and parties into which France was divided during 
her revolution, the greatest interest has clustered around that of the 
Gironde. Its members were not confined to the deputies representing 
the district whence its name originated, nor even to the legislature. It 
enrolled in its ranks some of the most distinguished persons in the coun- 
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draft reports and decrees, and digest materials for the use of his party. 
Though thrown into the shade in the tribune by the more brilliant gifts of 
several of his colle: agues, he exerted great influence in their councils. 
Lanjuinais founded the Breton club, out of which rose the Jacobin. 
Though an ardent republican, his sense of justice induced him, on the trial 
of the king, to demand that two-thirds of the voices of the Convention 
should be requisite to condemn him, and he exclaimed, “ we vote under 
the daggers and cannon of the factions.” Just before the fall of the 
Girondists, when processions of petitioners poured through the hall, clam- 
oring for the accusation of the twenty-two deputies, he braved the torrent, 
clinging to the tribune, whence several of the Jacobins attempted to drag 
him by force, and amidst such a terrific scene as had never been witnessed 
before, hurled his burning ejaculations right and left on the threatening 
multitude and the yelling Mountain, Roland possessed solid qualities, and 
enjoyed the prestige of having held a port-folio in the ministry. He owed 
most of his influence with his party to the animating genius, generous 
courage, fascinating conversation, and eloquent pen of his celebrated wife, 
whose sway over the younger members of the Gironde was unequalled 

But on great occasions, when unforeseen exigencies were to be conquer- 
ed by the powers of oratory, and decisive crises were to be mastered by 
luminous arguments, comprehensive views, brilliant illustrations, and per- 
suasive appeals, all the minor figures of this group stood aside, and the 
naturally indolent Vergniaud was summoned to the tribune, with a 
mighty theme opening before him, and inviting him to define its great out- 
lines and trace its subordinate relations : the beaming eyes of his friends 
riveted upon him ; the Mountain watching his every gesture ; thronged 

galleries bending to catch his lowest whispers ; then he towered among 
his colleagues, the monarch-spirit of the Assembly. Again and again did 
he wrest victory from the standards of the . lacobin leaders; awe to si- 
lence the mob of Cordeliers that infested the hall; turn the indignation 
of the deputies upon St. Just and Marat, and drive the m back to their 
midnight clubs, there to re-kindle passions which his persuasive reasoning 
had subdued. Again and again did his words of wisdom and power, his 
candor and courage, recall the Asse mbly to a sense of its dignity and re- 
sponsibility, and. inspire its moderate members to rise superior to the 
clamors of faction, and consult only the interests of the common weal. 

Vergniaud was a native of the south of France. He was educated for 
the church. At the last moment, he shrunk from taking orders, and com- 
menced the study of the law in the city of Bordeaux. Admitted to the 
bar, his efforts in that arena were early crowned with success. He was 
practising his profession, when he was elected a de »puty from Bordeaux to 
the Legislative Assembly of 1791, being then in the vigor of manhood. 
When he re paired to Paris, to take his seat in that body, he was a stranger 
in the metropolis. [lis oratorical powers were then unknown even to him- 
self. Obscure, poor, and modest, he had no presentiment of his future 
greatness. Ilis private letters to his sister and friends, written at this 
period, show that he was living in straitened circumstances in Paris, and 
evince the tenderest affection, and an anxious longing, for the delights of 
home. Says Lamartine, “ This young man, who, with a gesture, crushed 
a throne, scarce knew where to lay his head in the empire which he was 
shaking.” The exciting events by which he was surrounded, and in 
which he was summoned to play a part, sufficed to overcome his natural 
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indolence and love of ease, and he early rose, not only to be the first ora- 
tor of the Girondists, but the most eloquent man in the Assembly. Un- 
til his party was overborne, and finally prostrated by the Jacobins, he 
occupied a still more commanding position in the Convention than he had 
attained in the Assembly. 

It is impossible to trace intelligibly the public eareer of Vergniaud, 
without estimating the character of the party of which he was ¢ onfesse idly 
the most powerful champion, and with which his whole political life was 
identified. Much of eulogy has been bestowed upon the Girondins. The 
purity of their motives has generally been conceded, Their services in 
the cause of republicanism have received the warmest encomiums.  Libe- 
ral minds have glowed with admiration, when reviewing their heroic con- 
test with the Jacobins. Generous hearts have throbbed with sympathy, 
or burned with indignation, at the sanguinary doom to which they were 
consigned by the Mountain andits allies, Yet history has not done them 
full justice. They have been usually represented as visionary enthusi- 
asts, whose theories of government and social progress were beautiful 
in the abstract, but utterly incapable of being reduced to practical uses 
mere splendid declaimers, rich in talents for di: wzling a highly imagin: itive 
ve profoundly excited people, but wholly de stitute of those solid, states- 

1an-like qualities, which their times de manded; and, though possessing a 
SHinnees of purpose that riveted them to the post of danger, and an intre- 
pidity of soul that led them to the scaffold with unfaltering step, ey 
were devoid of the sagacity to devise, or the nerve to execute, measures 
essential to curb an infuriated populace, and crushthe leaders of anarchic al 
factions. In a word, such writers as Scott and Alison, (from whose pre- 
judiced pages American readers are too apt to draw their opinions concern- 
ing the French re volution, ) have described them as ideal theorists, en- 
dowed with ing ny captivating gifts, but having too little breadth of com- 
prehension and energy of action for the crisis in which their lot was cast. 

No doubt this ste reoty ped portrait of the Girondists bears some resem- 
blance to the original. sut, to render it a perfect likeness, will require essen- 
tial modification. They endeavored to seize upon the revolution, and guide 
its forces towards the consummation of their cherished wishes—the estab- 
lishment of re public an institutions, In this they wholly, lamentably failed. 
Their failure is attributable, in a large measure, to their haste to obliterat 
all the realities and semblances of the monare hy ; to their too favorable es- 
timate of the existing capacity of the French pe ople to maintain a republi- 

can system of government, and quietly submit to its mandates ; and to 
their erroneous measurement of the momentum towards anarchy, which 
three years of revolutionary license had given to the masses of the nation. 

At the opening of the legislative assembly in 1791, the times required 
that a curb be put in the mouths of the populace, rather than a looser 
rein in the hands of the demagogues who guided them; that such dark 
conspirators as Marat be hunted from their dens, and driven into the open 
field of exposure ; that such canting fanatics as Robespierre be stripped 
of their guises, and exhibited to the eye of virtue in their naked defor- 
mity. Yet, during the entire sittings of the Assembly, the Girondists 
were continually, though unintentionally, placing weapons in the hands 
of these factionists; and it was not until they were sheathed in their own 
bosoms, that they discovered their fatal error. Had they, at the outset 
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of their career, and before the guillotine beeame the arbiter of the na- 
tional destiny, moved cautiously forward on the middle line between the 
extremes of ultraism and conservatism, their known attachment to repub- 
lican principles would have drawn to their support all the rational friends 
of progress and reform, The false step they made in the Assembly was 
not retrieved in the Convention. During the first weeks of its sittings, 
(and weeks are centuries in revolutions, ) they more frequently combated 
the antagonists of the Mountain, than accep ‘ted the battle which it ten- 
dered to Y the moderate friends of liberty. 

Vergniaud adopted the line of policy pursued by his party with some 
modifications. His humane heart revolted at the cruelties of the revolu- 
tion. His sense of justice condemned its crimes. His manly soul de- 
spised the demagogues, who befouled each other with its mire and blood. 
Yet he was penetrated with a conviction of its paramount necessity ; 
longed for the comolete overthrow of the monarchy; and had full faith 
in the ability of the nation to maintain republican institutions, provided 
the confidence of the populace could be wrested from the violent men 
who wielded the power of the masses for the overthrow of all orderly 
government. He occupied a aidan position between the two classes 
of liberalists represented in the principles and persons of La Fayette 
aud Robespierre. Less conservative than the former, he had none of the 
ultraism of the latter. Agreeing sometimes with the party of the one, 
and sometimes with the party of the other, and frequently with neither, 
he not only lost the support of both, but was fated to endure the distrust 
of the virtuous patriot, while encountering the hatred of the unsecrupu- 
lous Jacobin. He and his associates were crushed between the upper 
and nether millstones of the timid friends and implacable foes of liberty 
and law. 

Vergniaud and his party made many strenuous efforts to arrest the 
downward course of events. ‘These were frequently nullified by the as- 
sent they were forced to give to violent measures, in order to eleé = them- 
selves from the charge of sympathizing with “ monarchists,” “ aristo- 
crats,” and “ federalists.” Having made a false step at the commence- 
ment of their career, they were driven afterwards to assent to what they 
should have denied, and to yield when they should have resisted. Their 
adversaries were not slow in taking advantage of these errors. 

As an illustration of our assertion, that the Girondists were often 
placing weapons in the hands of the Mountain, which the latter subse- 
quently turned against them with terrible effect, we quote a passage 
from Vergniaud’s attack on the king, in the Legislative Assembly. The 
first continental coalition against France had just been formed. Louis 
was supposed to be in secret treaty with the allied powers. They de- 
clared themselves his friends. At the close of a long discussion, Verg- 
niaud ascended the tribune. He said, (we cite only a paragraph,) “If, 
while France was swimming in blood, the king were to say to you, ‘ It 
is true that yourenemies pretend to be acting for me, for my dignity, 
for my rights: but I have proved that I am not their accomplice. I 
have sent armies into the field; they were too weak, but the constitution 
does not fix the degree of their force. I have assembled them too late, 
but the constitution does not limit the time for collecting them. I 
have stopped the general who was on the point of conquering, but 
the constitution does not order victories. i have had ministers who 
deceived the Assembly and disorganized the government, but their selec- 
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tion belonged to me. The Assembly has passed useful decrees which I 
have not sanctioned, but I had a right so to do. I have done all that the 
constitution enjoined me. It is, therefore, impossible to doubt my fidelity 
to it.’ “If,” continued the orator, “ the king were to hold this language, 
would you not have a right to reply: ‘O king, who, like Lysander, the 
tyrant, have believed that truth was not worth more than falsehood—who 
have feigned a love for the laws, merely to preserve the power which ena- 
bled you to defy them—was it defending us to oppose to foreign armies, 
forces whose inferiority insured the certainty of defeat? Was it defend- 
ing us, to thwart plans for fortifying the interior? Was it defending us, 
not to check a general who violated the constitution, while enchaining the 
courage of those who were serving it? Did the constitution make you 
the head of the army for our glory, or our disgrace ? Did it leave you 
the choice of the ministers for our prosperity, or ourruin? Did it confer 
on you the right of sanction, a civil list, and so many prerogatives, in 
order that you might constitutionally destroy the constitution of the em- 
pire? No! no! man,in whom the generosity of the French has excited no 
corresponding feeling, insensible to everything but the love of despotism, 
you are henceforth nothing to that constitution, which you have so un- 
worthily violated—nothing to that people whom you have so basely be- 
trayed !’” 

This able, elaborate, and vehement speech, sealed the fate of Louis. 
Six months from the day of its delivery, he was sent to the guillotine. 
And the offences of the king against the constitution, enumerated in this 
speech, were thrown in the teeth of the Girondists by the Mountain, when 
the former, on his trial, endeavored to save his life. 

When the Jacobins proposed to bring Louis to the bar of the Conven- 
tion for trial, Vergniaud and his friends were aroused to look at the awful 
declivity down which the nation was hurrying. Having been the most 
able in exposing, and eloquent in denouncing his follies and crimes, the 
Girondists could make but feeble resistance to the proposal. They 
desired his dethronement, but sincerely wished to avoid shedding his 
blood. The sensitive heart of Vergniaud shrunk with horror from the 
thought. During the protracted proceedings, the deputies of the Gironde 
were compelled to pass through a terrible ordeal. They saw their wily 
antagonists drawing conclusions, tending to the destruction of the king, 
from premises which they had proclaimed and maintained. Vergniaud 
heard the words he had pronounced in the Assembly, quoted with bitter 
emphasis by Robespierre and St. Just, and he was filled with anguish. 
He made a generous effort to preserve the life of Louis. His speech in 
favor of the appeal to the nation, (and had the motion been successful, it 
would have saved the king’s head,) is one of the most splendid speci- 
mens of continental eloquence on record. It became his duty, as Presi- 
dent of the Convention, to announce the awful sentence of death against 
the fallen monarch. He spent the whole of the following night in tears. 

Though we have no good report of this speech at hand, we cannot for- 
bear giving a single passage from the one before us. He is speaking of 
the consequences which may follow, by yielding to the popular clamor 
and is replying to the charges of the Jacobins, that the existenceof the 
king was the cause of the scarcity of bread, of the depressed condition 
of the army, and of all the evils that afflicted France. Said he, “ Who 
will guarantee to me that these very men will not, after the death of 
Louis, cry out with greater violence than ever, ‘If bread is dear, the cause 
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is in the Convention ; if money is scarce, if our armies are scantily sup- 
plied, the cause is in the Convention ; if the machine of the government 
is scarcely kept moving, the cause is in the Conv ention ; if the calamities 

of war are increased by ‘the declarations of England and Spain, the cause is 
in the Convention, which provoked these declarations by the hasty con- 
demnation of Louis.” Who will guarantee to me that these seditious 
outcries of anarchical turbulence will not rally against us the aristocracy, 
eager for revenge ; poverty, eager for change ; and even pity itself, ex- 
cited for the fate of Louis? Who will guarantee to me that, amid this 
tempest, in which we shall see the murderers of September issuing from 
their lairs, there will not be presented to you, dripping with blood, and by 
the title of Liberator, that Defender, that Chief, (Robespierre,) who is 
said to be so indispensable? A Chief! Ah! if such were their audacity, 
the instant he appeared, that instant he would be pierced by a thousand 
wounds! But to what horrors would not Paris be consigned,—Paris, 
whose heroic courage against kings posterity will admire, while it will 
be utterly incapable of conceiving her ignominious subjection to a hand- 
ful of brigands, the scum of mankind, who rend her bosom by the convul- 
sions of their ambition and their fury? Who could dwell in a city where 
terror and death would hold their empire? And ye, industrious citizens, 
whose labor is all your wealth, and for whom the means of labor would be 
destroyed,—ye, w ho have made such great sacrifices in the revolution, and 
who would be deprived of the absolute necessaries of life,—ye, whose vir- 
tues, whose patriotism, and whose sincerity have rendered your seduction 
so easy, what would become of you ? What would be your resources ? 
What hand would dry your tears, and carry relief to your perishing fami- 
lies? Would you ap ply to those false friends, those treacherous flat- 
terers, [he is alluding t o the Mountain and the clubs,] who would have 
plunged you into this abyss? Ah, shun them rather! Dread their an- 
swer! I will tell you w hat it would be. You would ask them for bread : 
they would say to you, Hence to the quarries, and dispute with hungry 
hounds for the mangled flesh of the victims we have murdered! or, 
Do you want drink? Here is the blood we have shed—take it. Blood 
and carcasses—we have no other food to offer you. Ye shudder, citizens ! 
Beware, lest France become like those monuments in Egypt which have 
vanquished Time. Their magnitude astonishes the passing stranger. If 
he attempt to penetrate them, what does he find? Inanimate dust, and 
the silence of the grave! O my country, | call upon thee to attest the 
efforts | make to save thee from this deplorable crisis !” 

This speech produced a prodigious impression upon the Convention. 
But, it was wasted on too many uncongenial and obdurate minds to se- 
cure the appeal to the nation. The populace of Paris, stimulated by the 
ferocious spirits of the Mountain, clamored for the death of the king. 
And, through the terrors of the timid, the malignity of the wicked, and 
the frenzy of the fanatic s, a majority of the Cony ention was found to yield 
to the demand. 

From this hour, the star of the Girondists steadily paled before the 
lurid fires of the Mountain. 

Their next descending step was their failure to procure the condemna- 
tion of Marat, as a traitor to liberty and Jaw. It was a bold measure : 
success only could render it safe. Defeat was ruin. They caused him 
to be accused in the Convention, and sent to the Rev olutionary Tribunal 
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for trial. The Cordelicrs, the Jacobins, and all the incendiaries of the 
metropolis, rallied to the support of him, whom they proclaimed “an 
austere philosophe r, formed by adv ersity and meditation, combining 
great sagacity, and a deep knowledge of the human heart, with a soul of 
fire, and whose penetration discovered the traitors in their triumphal car, 
at the moment when the stupid herd were yet offering them incense ! 
He was arraigned before the tribunal. The mob crow ded every part of 
the gloomy room where it conducted its proceedings. After a brief con- 
sultation, he was acquitted by acclamation. He was crowned with an 
oaken wreath, mounted on the shoulders of the populace, carried to the 
Convention. and, with an immense rabble shouting at his heels, placed 
in the middle of the hall. Men and women poured in, pell-mell, venting 
threats at the president, brandishing weapons at the Girondists, taking the 
seats which affrighted or disgusted deputies had abandoned, the spectators 
clapping their hands, waving their hats, and howling like ‘demons. while 
the little hero of the scene, mounted on a chair, grinned his acknowledg- 
ments to the multitude. This victory of Marat sealed the fate of the 
Girondists. 

On the occasion of the proposal of Robespierre, in the spring of 1793, 
to send to the revolutionary tribunal the accomplices of General Dumou- 
rier, and the members of the Orleans family, that arch demagogue attacked 
the Girondins, in an adroit and elaborately prepared speech, distorting 
their acts, and anticipating their explanations, with extraordinary skill, 
With a satanic sneer, he concluded by saying: “As for the deputies, 
Guadet, Gensonne and Vergniand, it would be a sacrilege to accuse such 
upright, such virtuous men, J eeling my impotence in regard to them, | 
leave them to the wisdom of the Convention !” 

In response to this malicious, premeditated and unexpected attack, 
Vergniaud delivered an extempore reply, worthy of the crisis which had 
suddenly overtaken him and his party. He saw that the hour was ap- 
proac thing when the »y must conquer or fall. Leaping to the tribune, he de- 
manded a hearing. After a tumult, he began—* My voice,” said he, 
“which more than once has carried terror into that palace whence I have 
assisted to hurl tyranny, shall strike terror into the souls of the villains 
who desire to substitute their own tyranny for that of royalty.” He re- 
plied one by one to the charges of his accuser, exposing his falsehoods, 
deriding his cowardice, stripping ” veil from his aflected virtue, and 
tracking him through the dark and devious paths he had trode since he 
entered public life. With all the eloquence which conscious innocence, 
warm friendship for his colleagues, and unmingled detestation of his 
adversary, could inspire, he vindicated his own conduct, eulogized the 
policy of his party, and contrasted the humanity and nobleness of their 
aims with the factious and bloody schemes of their enemies ; and concluded 
by saying, “ You know whether I have endured in silence the mortifica- 
tions heaped upon me during the last six months, and whether I have 
sacrificed upon the altar of my country the most just resentments. You 
know whether, without being deemed cowardly, without confessing my- 
self guilty, without compromising the little good I am still allowed to 
do, I could longer avoid placing the i impostures and malignities of Robes- 
pierre in their true light be fore you. 

This vehement speech—at once able, eloquent, and scathing—shook the 
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Mountain from base to apex. Robespierre skulked into a corner, that he 
might hide from the glittering shafts of the aroused Girondin. The live- 
liest tokens of approbation were showered upon Vergniaud, and for the hour 
it seemed as if he had subdued his enemies. 

But, alas ! such triumphs were but temporary in a body composed of 
such materials as the revolutionary elections had deputed to conduct its 
proceedings. ‘ The Mountain, controlled by such determined spirits as 
Robespierre, Danton, and St. Just, cried continually, “‘ Vengeance on the 
aristocrats!” The vacillating and cowardly Plain, made up of the 
weaker members of the eee shifted its voices and votes from side 
to side, as their hopes or fears predominated. The galleries, filled with 
the scum of the clubs, platied the most violent orators, and vomited 
threats and blasphemy upon all who uttered moderate and humane senti- 
ments. The Girondist deputies were not unfrequently torn from the 
tribune by force, or held it almost at the peril of limb and life. Mobs, 
mad with fanaticism, poured into the Convention under the guise of 
‘ petitioners,” interrupted its business, demanded the expulsion or accusa- 
tion of such members as were obnoxious to their hatred, and were invited 
to “the honors of the sitting.” Such was the arena in which the Girondists 
battled for liberty and law, during many a long and vveary month. 

Beyond the walls of the Convention, the signs of ultimate triumph 
were as faint as those which appeared w ithin. The adherents of the mo- 
narchy had fled to foreign lands. The friends of a constitutional republic 
spoke with bated bre: ath, or were sent to the prisons or the scaffold. The 
blade of the guillotine drip ped day and night with the best and the worst 
blood of the country. One half the nation was stupified with horror, 
while the other looked on in silence or gloated over the sanguinary seene. 
The small band that gathered around V ‘ergniaud, Guadet and Brissot, left 
to maintain the unequal conflict single ‘ha anded, were at length wearied 
out, and they fell before the irresis tible approach of the reign “of terror. 

About a month after the contest of Vergniaud with eee which 
we have mentioned, a horde of petitioners broke into the Convention, and 
demanded the accusation of twenty-two of the Girondist deputies. Soon, 
the number required to be proscribed was increased to fifty-three. The 
decree was passed amidst a scene of violence and terror, to which other 
scenes in the revolution afford the only parallel. Some of the parties 
avoided the deeree by flight; others were sent to the revolutionary 
tribunal. 

The story of the trial of the Girondins has been often told. Knowing 
that their death was decreed in advance, they made but little effort to de- 
fend themselves. With two exceptions, the »y acted a dignified part during 
the protracted proceedings. Vergniaud in particular never betrayed any 
petulance but once. When he and his friends were ch: arged with having 
favored the massacre and robberies of the Garde Meuble, he sprang to his 
feet and indignantly exclaimed, “I am not bound to justify myself against 
the charge of being the ¢ accomplic e of robbers and murderers!” In his prin- 
cipal defence before the tribunal, he dwelt little upon his own case, but 
seized the occasion to vindicate the characters and motives of his party, 
and to expatiate with all his accustomed eloquence upon their services 
and sacrifices in support of republican principles. The mL ae was 
deeply moved by his generous and persuasive appeal. The Jacobins 
even feared that he would be acquitted. They addressed a petition to 
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the Convention, praying it to expedite the proceedings ; and Robespierre 
carried through a decree to cut short the trial. At midmight, on the 30th 
of October, after a session of seven days, the jury rendered their verdict 
—Dezatn. As the doomed deputies left the tribunal, they chanted the 
Marseillais Hymn. Only a few hours of life remained to them. These 
they spent in partaking of a last supper in their cell. Vergniaud addressed 
them in such strains as he alone could command. They wept tears of 
joy at their approuching deliverance, and of sorrrow over the expiring 
liberties of their country. The next day, their heads fell successively 
under the axe of the guillotine. 

Of those of their number who escaped the tribunal, some took poison ; 
some fell on their own swords; some died of hunger in the mountains, 
or were devoured by the wild beasts of the forest, till this splendid 
group of learning, genius, humanity and eloquence, was utterly ex- 
tinguished, 

Hardly had they ceased to live, ere France sunk exhausted into the 
arms of anarchy, and received a baptism of blood, which years of ex- 
piation have not sufficed to wash out. Though all their fond hopes 
perished with them, the fame of the Girondists is cherished among the 
hallowed memories of Frenchmen; and no name of the party is more 
sacred than that of Vergniaud. 

The conflict of the Gironde with the Mountain, is one of the most sub- 
lime spectacles of modern times. Learning struggling for the et 
with ignorance—genius with fanaticism—humanity with crue 
nimity with malignity—republicanism with despotism—liberty ‘with 
anarchy —eloquence with the guillotine. Unqualified admiration of the 
one party, tends to produce unmingled detestation of the other. We 
think, however, that too much of inherent cruelty and rooted malignity 
have been imputed to such men as Robespierre, Danton, and St. Just. 
They were the ruling spirits in an era of unprecede ented excitement and 
convulsion, when “men’s hearts failed them for fear,’ and when an 
intoxicated nation punished with death those whom it regarded as 
“enemies of the people.” The temper of the times must always be re- 
garded when estimating the characters of those who bore a leading part 
in them. We should be slow to condemn, without qualification, the motives 
of the chief actors in the darkest scenes of the French revolution, while 
shielding with our excuses those who, in the name of the Christian faith, 
slaughtered the Indians of Massachusetts, because they were “ Heathens,’ 
and sent to the gallows old women and little children, because they were 

“ witches.” 

Robespierre was ambitious; but he used only the popular instrumen- 
talities for putting down his foes, and exalting himself, He was an austere 
fanatic, and believed he had a special “ mission” to perform in the rege- 
neration of his race. He was wily, cautious, and vain, and was ever 
eulogizing virtue and liberty. There was an air of sincerity about all his 
words and deeds. The same qualities of mind which made him a French 
Jacobin and a regicide, in 1793, would have made him a Roundhead and 
a regicide, had he lived in England a century and a half before. | Danton 
possessed many noble traits of character. © He was bold, generous, and 
inflammable. In the midst of the September massacres, he saved the lives 
of all who applied to him for succor, and released from prison and death, 
without solicitation, three of his personal enemies. He was jovial and 
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simple in repose; but when the arrows of his foes quivered in his flesh 
and roused his lion passions, he became an exterminator on system. St. 
Just was a republican-from conviction, and a fanatic from temperament. 
Austere in his habits, fond of dwelling in a world of reveries, created by 
a brain in which melancholy and enthusiasm strove for the mastery, he 
possessed a soul which no perils could daunt, and a will which no obstacles 
could subdue. It was he who said, on the trial of the king, “ To reign is 
of itself a crime, an usurpation, which nothing can absolve, which a nation 
is culpable in suffering, and which every man is bound to avenge!” Of 
this triumvirate, which so long fanned the fires and hurled the bolts of 
the Mountain, Robespierre was the most cautious and cowardly, Danton 
the most manly and courageous, and St. Just the most sincere and 
inflexible. Of Marat, it is impossible to speak patiently. There may 
have been redeeming qualities in his nature. But history will ever be 
eager to paint him as the most brutal, bloody, despicab le, devilish wretch, 
that even the French revolution vomited forth to pollute ‘the earth. 

Though the Girondists failed to control the revolution and establish a 
republic, it is unjust to their memory to charge their defeat to the absence 
among them of the noblest qualities that expand and adorn the human 
intellect. They were not puny men, but among the rarest that the 
eighteenth century produced. When they appeared in the Legislative 
Assembly, but few of their number had hi d any actual experience in con- 
ducting public affairs. The Girondists proper—the deputies from Bordeaux, 
and its vicinity—were then for the first time to participate in administer- 
ing a government. They found themselves suddenly invested with the 
responsibility of controlling a great nation, torn by domestic factions, 
stained with fraternal blood, enduring the throes of a revolution, and on 
the eve of a war with half the powers of Europe. Signal must have 
been the gifts of those who could have triumphed in any crisis where they 
were overthrown! Well is it for their fame, that our Washington and 
his compatriots were not put to such a trial as they endured. The *y failed 
not for the lack of great qualities, noble aims, and pure motives, but be- 
cause they were thrown into the very vortex of one of those convulsions 
in national affairs, before which human wisdom stands b: affled, and from 
which human nature shrinks appalled. It was the gala day, the saturnalia, 
of hell. They failed because they were not angels, and would not consent 
to be demons. Had their fortunes been cast in the midst of an orderly, 
liberal government, they would have played a brilliant part in its admi- 
nistration. and been hailed by posterity as eminent benefactors of man- 
kind. They possessed those gifts and attainments, that secure distinction 
and influence in moulding the policy and shaping the destiny of common- 
wealths. As subjects of Great Britain, or citizens of the American re- 
public, where free scope would have been afforded to their talents, and 
where experience in affairs would have gradually ripened their powers, 
they would have enrolled themselves among the followers of Fox and 
Jefferson, and risen to the highest stations in the government. 

Though Vergniaud was a member of the Girondins proper, warmly 
attached to his party, and acknowledged by his friends to be their most 
eloquent advocate, he rose above the passions and prejudices which too 
often swayed them, took little part in their purely personal contests, was 
often calm when they were excited, often impartial and tolerant when 
they were uncandid and illiberal. This position of comparative indepen- 
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dence, was partly the result of his disinclination to assume the leadership 
of his colleagues, partly of his simple and indolent habits, and partly of 
the upright manliness of his nature; and this position gave him great in- 
fluence with those not fully committed, either to the Gironde or the 
Mountain. The waverers he drew after him by winning appeals, as Mira- 
beau drove them before him by thundering anathemas. 

In forming our estimate of his oratory, we should remember that he 
was in public life but two years, and that these were sufficient to give him 
a world-wide reputation in an age prolific of eloquence. 

Vergniaud has been called “ the Mirabeau of the Convention.” La- 
martine has been called “the Verginaud of the Chamber of Deputies.” 
Both these comparisons cannot be correct, for two orators could hardly 
resemble each other, less than Mirabrau and Lamartine. They are worth 
something, however, as showing the impressions made on diffe rent classes 
of minds ‘by Vergniaud’s eloquence. Sometimes he uttered startling 
apostrophes, which electrified his auditors—then he spoke like Mira- 
beau. Anon, his flowing sentences sparkled with the effervescence of 
poetic faney—then he spoke like Lamartine. Now, his vehement re- 
bukes fell with sc athing power on his ants agonists—then he was like Mira- 
beau. Again, his persuasive appeals won ‘the admiration of his enemies, 
and captivated the hearts of his friends—then he was like Lamartine. 
Mirabreu’s eloquence was like the angry waters, that plunge down the 
cataract, and foam, and leap, and roar, in the aby ss below. Lamartine’s, 
like the gentle lake, lying in the lap of picturesque hills, its bosom agita- 
ted by the breeze, and imperfectly reflecting the blue arch of the heavens. 
Vergniaud’s, like the deep, broad river, flowing majestically between 
banks variegated with rocks, trees and flowers, while fresh breezes sweep 
its surface, and break it into waves which dance and glow in the sun. It 
was not abrupt and fragmentary, vehement and electric, like that of the 
great tribune of the assembly ; ; nor classically imaginative and elabo- 

rately transcendental, like that of the poet-or: tor of the chamber ; ; but 
was ‘flowing, perspicuous, elegant and penetrating, mingling in hap fis 
combination argument with illustration, fact with fancy, narrative with 
appeal. His elocution, always graceful and dignified when discussing 
ordinary subjects, rose with the occasion and the theme, till it became 
sonorous, grand and sublime. 

Unlike Lamartine, in his private intercourse and public displays, he 
was not affected, girlish and romantic, but natural, manly and practical. 
Unlike Mirabeau, he was not vindictive, turbulent and selfish, but hu- 
mane, gentle and generous. The integrity of his character, and the puri- 
ty of his motives, were above suspic ion; and he was as inc: ipable of be- 
traying his frie nds or selling his prine iples for a bribe, as of being sedu- 
ced by the flatteries of the court, or awed by the threats of the Jacobins 
and Cordeliers. 

In person, Vergniaud was of the middle size, strongly and firmly built, 
with a pale countenance, black eyes of pec liar brilliancy of expression, 
and brown hair, which he permitte od to fall in luxuriant locks over his 
finely formed head. 

We might fill pages with choice extracts from his speeches. We close 
our imperfect notice of this extraordinary man, by quoting two brief 
passages, as remarkable for their beauty of diction, as for the impressive 
truths they convey. Said he, addressing the assembly: “If our princi- 
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ples are propagated but slowly in foreign nations, it is that their splendor 
is obscured by anarchical sophistries, by disorderly movements, and 
above all, by a blood-stained crape. When the peoples of the earth fell 
prostrate for the first time before the sun, was it, think you, when he was 
veiled with those destructive vapors which engender the tempests? No; 
doubtless, it was when, in the full effulgence of his glory, he was advan- 
cing through the immensity of space, shedding on the universe fertility, 
life, light and joy.” 

When the Jacobins made their first attempt to overthrow the Giron- 
dists, Vergniaud delivered a speech before the Convention, in which occurs 
@ passage ‘that not only stated existing facts, but uttered a prophecy which 
was soon fulfilled in the persons, both of his own party and their exter- 
minators, Said he: “ We march from crimes to amnesties, and from 
amnesties to crimes. The great body of citizens are so blinded by their 
frequent occurrence, that they confound these seditious disturbances with 
the grand national movement in favor of freedom; regard the violence 
of brigands as the efforts of energetic minds; and consider robbery and 
murder as indispensable to public order and safety. You are free, say 
they ; but unless you think with us, we will denounce you as victims to 
populs ur vengeance. You are free; but unless you join us in persecuting 
those whose “probity or talents we dread, we will abandon you to the fury 
of the populace. Citizens! there is but too much reason to dread, that 
the revolution, like Saturn, will successively devour all its progeny, and 
finally leave only despotism, with all its attendant calamities.’ 


THE SOUTH. 


Ir is now more than one year since we, in reference to the sectional ill 
feelings that were growing in asperity, took occasion to show, in an article 
in this Review, entitled “ The st: ibility of the Union,” how intimately the 
interests of all sections of the Confederae y depended upon mutual peace 
and prosperity. It was then necessary to show, from official data, that the 
industry and material well-being of the North , depended, in an eminent de- 
gree, upon the productions of the South : that the only difference between 
the retrograde condition of Canada with the provinces, and the prosperity 
of New- England, grew out of the connection of the latter with the South- 
ern States. Canada, occupied by an Anglo-Saxon race, with great capital 
at its command, and resources second to none on this Continent, is daily 
becoming more distressed, while the people of New-England, occupying 
the worst land of the continent, are accumulating wealth more rapidly 
than the people of any other section. It is, because the latter have free 
intercourse with those sections where the great natural wealth of the Union 
is produced, and a large proportion of that wealth is drawn into their pos- 
session through the operation of federal laws and the progressive influence 
of capital. The view we then took, produced a strong impression upon 
the public mind, and we had the satisfaction of observing that it stimu- 
lated reflection, the results of which were a manifest subsidence in the sui- 
cidal cry against Southern institutions, The more the mind contemplates 
the ex xisting state of commerce, the more it investigates the basis of ex- 
isting capital, and the springs of industry, the more thoroughly 
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is it convinced of the criminal folly of attempting to disturb the only con- 
ditions upon which society may almost be said to exist. The great tro- 
pical productions which are the chief objects of European commerce, are 
the results of slave-labor, as is, also, that raw material, which furnishes 
one-half of all the employment in the civilized Christian world, and one- 
half its commerce, and one-half its capital. Thatis to say, one-half of the 
existing commerce and industry depends upon raw products, raised by 
Africans in servitude. In return for that servitude, the Africans receive 
civilization and Christianity, in addition to physical support. Without 
that condition of service, they would be Pagan cannibals. If civiliza- 
tion and Christianity are things of any value, why should they be left out 
of the account of black remuneration for service by those who profess to 
hold the precepts of Scripture, as they understand it, to be the highest law 
for our government. ‘That the blacks, on their own continent, advance 
neither physically nor mentally above the brute condition, no one pre- 
sumes to deny; and that, in that condition, they are of any service either 

to themselves or to the rest of the world, it would be difficult to show. 
As far as the United States are concerned, the operation of the slave 
trade and slavery has been to transfer from Africa, a race of men, natu- 
rally but little distinguished from the brutes, to confer upon them civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, and from astate of utter uselessness, to cause them 
to become the indispensable foundation of eivilized prosperity. There 
are now in the Union 3,000,000 black servants, whoare earning not only 
a better living, free from care, than any similar number of persons in any 
country, but : are also paying for the inestimable blessings of civilization 
and C ‘hristianity conferred upon them by white agency. In addition to these’ 
there are 500,000 Christian blacks, who, in addition to the blessings pos- 
sessed by their race, also possess individual free dom, and they num- 
ber more free converted Pagans than exist on the face of the 
globe besides. The experiment of freedom is, however, not satis- 
factory: it does not prove a blessing to the race. It seems, certainly, 
to be a matter of deep regret, that the blacks are not capable and intelli- 
gent, as also that there are unfortunate whites; but the facts are so, and 
it becomes a sincere Christian to accept the fact, and bow to the superior 
wisdom of the Creator, and not vainly strive to change what he has or- 
dained. In the inscrutable ways of Providence, the white race upon this 
continent, amid the manifold ble sssings that have been conferred upon them, 
have been charged with the care of a race the most benighted on the face 
of the earth, and it well becomes the Christian to reflect in how far a desire 
to cast off that race and leave them to their own unaided resources, is com- 
patible with obedience to a manifest divine will. It is useless to 
allow a sickly philanthropy to bias the judgment in regard to the facts, 

and these show conclusively that the element of the blac ks is not freedom. 

Those who wilfully shut their eyes to the teachings of experience, would 
not believe, although “ one should rise from the dead” to instruct them. 
The lesson taught by the events of the present century, in relation to the 
nature and position of the black race, is of vast importance, and requires 
the deepest reflection of the statesman, the most profound contemplation 
of the philanthropist, the philosopher, and the patriot, together with the 
most earnest desire for the true interpretation of the divine will, in rela- 
tion to that race, on the part of the devout follower of Christ. At the 
commencement of the present century, the slave-trade was in active 
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operation. England was buying and shipping Negroes to the West 
Indies, at the rate of 10,000 per annum. Spain, Portugal, and France 
were each supplying laborers to their respective colonies by the same 
means, and the United States had not yet abandoned the traflic. At that 
time coffee and sugar for the supply of the United States, Great Britain and 
Europe, were the chief results of slave labor. England derived her sup- 
plies of those articles from her own colonies, while Spain and the United 
States were supplied with the same products from the colonies of the 
former nation. France drew her supplies from her own possessions. In 
such a state of affairs, no one of those colonies was indispensable to other 
countries; on the other hand, the ruin of St. Domingo by black emancipa- 
tion, only improved the condition of other slave colonies, by enhancing 
the demand for their products, as sugar and coflee wer e produced i in many 
countries, under different climates. The ruin of one of other countries 


could not jeopardize the whole production, or deprive any government of 


its accustomed supply, but would stimulate the culture in other countries 
still prosperous. At that time the labor of the blacks of the United 
States was of little importance, either to this country or the world at 
large ; but the planting of cotton just then began to assume importance, 
and on the development of the culture of that article alone, has been 
based almost all the advance which has since been made in the manufac- 
turing and commercial prosperity of Europe and America. This is a 
startling fact, but its truth becomes the more vividly impressed upon the 


mind, the more rigorously it is investigated. It was the development of 


that culture which gave England the means of paying the armies of Eu- 
rope in her campaigns against Bonaparte, and it was the continued in- 
crease of the manufactories which has since enabled her to support as 
well her debt as her means of defence, and her central government. This 
article alone embraces all the advance in United States commerce, and in 
European industry. 

If we compare the aggregate exports of the five years ending with 
1807, with the five years ending with 1841, and with the same period 
ending with 1850, we have results as follows : 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS, 


All other agricultural 
Products of the Sea, Of the Forest. Tobacco. Cotton. products. 
1803-7 .... $14,872.423 ..25,102.466..47,333,117.. 30,589,000.. 88,997,195 
841-45... 15,639,035 ..27,504,154..52,635,511..256,856,760.. 79,169,533 
18 16-50... 14,174,866..33,522,912..39,026,688 ..296,563,102..199,016,054 


The last period of five years embraces the European famine, in which, 
aiding the policy of England, a large export of food has taken place. 
Prior to that period, no increase in the external commerce of the United 
States took place, except in the article of cotton; and the increase in the 
export of that article furnished the material, out of which England’s labor 
extracted the means of buying the food ‘adahele sesinds: eennain Son ‘essary to 
feed her operatives, and without which the food would not have been 
sold; thus the whole entire increase of our national trade has been 
founded in cotton. 

While this immense interest was growing up, the problem of black 
freedom had never been solved ; but it was directed that England shonld 
make the experiment with her sugar colonies, thus to test with (compara- 
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tively) little harm, a question, which, had it been tried in the United 
States, with that article now so important to the modern world, and deci- 
ded unfavorably, its solution would almost have jeopordized civilization. 
If England lost her sugar colonies, there remained the slave colonies of 
Spain and the Brazils to continue the supply. If the culture of the Union 
should be overthrown, millions of white operatives would starve, and 
an almost limitless amount of propertybecome valueless. England made 
the experiment, and it failed, throwing her back upon the slave colonies 
of other nations for her supplies of tropical productions. France has re- 
eated the experiment on a smaller scale, with still more disastrous re- 

sults locally. These two examples form the great practical lesson of the 
first half of the present century, and they have not failed to convince the 
thinking men of England of the extreme folly of their course. A re- 
markable instance of this is found in the following paragraph, from a re- 
cent article in the London Times, in relation to a mercenary agitator, 

George Thompson, who, in seeking to disturb our institutions, is a living 
monument of the moderation of our government, since in contemptuous 
silence, it permits him to preach sedition far more grave in its object, 
than that for which American citizens were thrown into prison in Eng- 
land, on mere suspicion of countenancing Irish agitation. 


“No Englishman, with a single-minded intention for the good of the slaves 
and the free-colored men, would propose and agitate for immediate abolition. 
He would not demand an act which would at one stroke deprive masters of ser- 
vapts and servants of masters, capital of labor and labor of capital, and, in fact, 
shake a long-established state of society, not merely to atoms, but to discordant 
and hostile elements. Such, however, is the innocent recreation in which Mr. 
George Thompson is beguiling the interval of his parliamentary labors !” 


The principles of freedom, which were enunciated by the founders of our 
government, at the close of the last century, and applied to white equal- 
ity, have hitherto made but little (if any) practical progress in Europe 
or England. In France, the head of the Government has changed its 
name, but practically the people are governed by the same extra- 
ordinary oligarchy of office-hol fers which ruled under the iron sway of 
the Emperor. The Provisional Government has not been relaxed in any 
degree, but the nations of Europe have sought to apply to the inferior 
race, those principles which have proved themselves sound only in their 
application to the white race. In the same period in which the truth of 
the theory of self-government has been demonstrated, its inapplicability 
to the black race has been made evident by experiment upon a suffic iently 
large scale. Among the whites, there are many classes incapable of self: 
government, and thes se, determined by many tests, are subjected to the 
control of others. ‘These embrace all those of both sexes under the 
age of 21,—all those too poor to support themselves—those incapaci- 
tated by nature,— —and those who, in their depredations upon society, 
demonstrate their unfitness to be at large. All these together, constitute 
a very large proportion of the white population, and they are subjected to 
control, the poor being compelled to work as far as their ‘physical abilities 
extend, the proceeds being applied towards their support. In many 
States, particularly of New- ‘England, the poor are put up at auction, and 
sold to the highest bidder. In relation to this subject, we have received, 
in reply to our inquiries, the following from an eminent citizen :— 
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“ With regard to your question, concerning the bidding off of paupers, 
the facts, so far as I know, are as follows :— 


‘‘ It is the custom in many towns in Connecticut, to set up the paupers at auc- 
tion every year, and knock them off to the lowest bidder—that is, to the man who 
will take them for the year, at the lowest price. This was the case to my 
knowledge in several counties. [ have always understood it to be a general 
thing inConnecticut. When we were in H. they were sold to the number ol 
sixty for the year to our next door neighbor for 15 dollars a head, and he gotalf 
the work out of them that he could, though most of them were infirm and not 
able todo much. They hoed his corn and sawed his wood, and weeded his 
garden; and being an extensive fisherman, they assisted in dressing his fish, and 
‘* did chores’’ generally. They are made to work all that they are able. In H. 
the contractor, as I said, was a fisherman, and during the fishing season, a prin- 
cipal article of food for the paupers was the heads and tails of shad, which were 
cut off when dressed for salting. They were all lodged ina little one- stery 
house, with an attic not to exceed 25 by 30 feet, and were all stored in together, 
male and female, with, as appeared to me, very little regard to decency. Incase 
of the death of any of them, the contractor got a specified sum for their burial, 
and also, I think, secured the whole amount contracted for, for the year ; indeed, 
I believe the probable death of some of them, was a contingency calculated on 
in making the bid ; so that the contractor had a direct interest in starving them 
to death, or in neglecting them when sick.” 


These persons whose only crimes are poverty and misfortune are not 
called slaves, nor are they supposed to be deprived of any of their inhe- 
rent rights. The black race holds to the whole human family the position 
which minors and incapable persons hold among the whites. They cannot, 
or at least will not as a mass, support themselves when left to their own re- 
sources. When they exist in a community by themselves, they become, 
through idleness, utterly depraved and destitute. When they exist in a 
white community, that community is obliged directly or indirectly to 
bear the burden of their support. ‘This fact comes home to the experience 
of all, and the black laws of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and other states, are 
sufficient evidence of the strength of the public conviction upon that 
point. Some of the states forbid free blacks to settle within their bor- 
ders without giving sufficient bonds not to come upon the public for sup- 
port, but in many cases where such bonds are given, theft is substituted 
for beggary. The Hon. Henry Clay recently presented petitions from 
Indiana to the Senate, praying for the removal of free blacks from 
the country to Africa. The African coast slave trade is carried on by the 
{nglish to a great extent The slaves brought down for sale to the regular 
traders are “ made free” by presents of West India rum sent from Liver- 
pool for the purpose, on condition of their “emigrating” to the Cape and 
other English colonies to become subject to masters, and a strong interest 
is now being made to permit these “emigrations” to the West Indies. 
The process is called “ supplying the I: :bor market.” 

The institutions of the South contain the general principles of the poor- 
laws of other states. They simply compel able bodied paupers to work 
for their own support; and in the process of black emancipation in the 
Southern states, itseems that those blacks who, from white crossings, or 
from the possession of an inherent vigor above the average of the race 
are capable of self-government, obtain their freedom in the only way in 
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which it can be valuable, viz., by their own exertions. By the laws of 
what are called free states, no matter how intelligent or capable soever 
he may be, the earnings of a white person, until he reaches 21 years, are 
the property of his parent, and very many go into the world and seek 
their own living, paying the parent for their time. Jn the same manner 
the earnings of a married woman of any age are the property of her hus- 
band; the earnings of paupers are the property of the community which 
supports them. In the same manner the earnings of blacks are the pro- 
perty of the owner who supports them, not for a certain period as in the 
case of the white minor, but for life,as in the case of the white wife. 
The support which the blacks derive from the proceeds of their own 
industry, under white surveillance, is far superior to that which they derive 
from the same moans in a state of freedom, and also far better than that 
which white paupers obtain when compelled to labor in the establishments 
of the state. It is to be considered in this connection that the products of 
the slave states have not increased per hand in the present century, 
exclusive of the cotton crop. If we take a table of the export values of 
the leading Southern staples with the total number of slaves, the total 
production “will appear to be nearly as follows: 





Naval No. Production 
Stores. Rice. Tobacco, Sugar. Cotton. Total. Slaves. per hand. 
1800.. 469,000. .2,455,000. .6,220,000..————-.. 5,250,000... 14,385,000... 893,041....16 10 
1210.. 473,000. .2,626,000. .5,048,000.. -- 15,108,000... 23°255,000..1,191,364....19 50 
1820.. 292,000. .1,714,923..8,118,188.. 1,500,000.. 26.309,000.. 37,934,111..1,543,688....24 63 
1830.. 321,019. .1,986,824..8,833.112.. 3,000,000... 34 084,883... 45.225,838 ..2,009,053....22 66 
1840.. 602,520. .1,942,076..9,883,957.. 5,200,000.. 74,640,307.. 92,292.260..2,487,355. ...29 10 
1850. .1,142,713. .2,631,557. .9,951,023. . 14,796,150. . 101 834,616. . 130,556,050. .3,005,036....43 51 





These figures for naval stores, tobacco, and rice, are the export values, 
and not the whole production of which there is no accurate record. The 
figures for cotton are the crop valued at the export rate in official returns. 
Those for sugar and molasses are those of the New-Orleans prices current. 
As all these products are the results of slave labor, in addition to what 
supplies food for consumption are given, they are very nearly the ex- 
changable values produced per hand, and the increase has been pretty 
regular with the exception of the decade 1820-30, during which the op- 
pressive tariffs of 1816-24-28 oenee een ration. ‘The increase by this 
scale has been in fifty years $27,41 each hand, and the comforts of the 
workers have increased in a similar ratio. If now we deduct cotton from 
the aggregates, it appears that the production per hand in i800 was $11, 
and in 1850, $8, a decline of $3 per hand. Probably one reason of the 
decline is the less rigorous treatment of the blacks. Their natural idle- 
ness of temper has been more indulged; consequently there has been an 
absence of those devastating insurrections which were so frequent in the 
West Indies. Thus cotton has been the main article for employing the 
blacks as it has also been of Northern industry. The manufacture of 
cotton at the North has now reached the same extent as had that of Eng- 
land in 1830. Thus the quantity consumed in the United States in 1840 was 
597,000 bales, which at 400 Ibs. per bale, gives 238,800,000 Ibs. M‘Cul- 
loch gives the extent of the English cotton trade i in 1830, and if we assume 
his figures as the rate for the manufacture of the same quautity in the 
United States, the result is as follows— 
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McCulloch's Cotton Trade. United States Cotton Trade. 
1830. 1850. 
240,000,000 lbs. cotton, 7d. £ 7.(00,000 238,000,000 lbs., Ll4c....... 26,775,000 
Wages. 800 weavers, spinners, Wages, 700,000, at 200 ..... - 140,000,000 
bleachers, £22 10s per year, 18,000,000 80,000, at $400.....-....... | 32,000,000 
100,000 engines, machinists, Wages, metals, profits, &c.... 35,000,000 


smiths, &c., at £30 each, 3,000,000 
Wages, superintendence, ma- 
chine materials, coals, &c., 


and profits, &c., -- 6,000,000 
Total, in ae -- £34,000,000 $233,775,000 
Value goods exported .- 19,428,664 4,734,424 
Value consumed athome, £14,571,336 $229,040,576 


By this calculation, the value of cotton goods made in the United 
States, is $233,775,000, from the same quantity of cotton which yielded 
a value of $17 3 000. 000 in E ngland in 1830. This calculation gives the 
raw cotton at the actual export average of the year, which was not quite 
so high as the price in England in 1851, but does not embrace the cost 
of transportation to the factories. Met ‘ulloch gives the average wages of 
spinne rs, weavers and bleachers, at about $2,00 each, per week. The Kine. 
ican wages is $3,00 for girls, including board, and $4,00 male and female. 
The average wages of other parties employed are higher in the United 
States than in England. This result follows, however, that England sold 
more than half the whole manufacture, while the United States con- 
sumed the whole of the same quantity made, and the +y found a market 
among those who produced the raw material, and the producers of the 
raw material paid for the wrought goods, prices enhanced by the tariff 
30 per cent. above what the same goods could have been purchased for 
elsewhere. That is to say, on $230,000,000 worth of goods, $80,000,000 
tribute was paid to the manufacturers by the consumers of goods. By these 
means it is that the aggregate production of the Southern States average, 
on data furnished by the census of 1840, $58 per head of all the popula. 
tion, while those of the New- England states average $84 per head. 
The manufacturers, almost with one accord, assert that they cannot con- 
tinue operations without a tariff, which shall enable them to obtain such 
prices from the consumers of goods as will enable them to pay high 
wages to operatives. That is to say, slave labor must pay the high 
wages of white labor at the North. Suppose now, that slave labor did 
not exist, that neither raw material was furnished to manufacturers from 
the South, nor a market for their wrought fabrics furnished for that 
region, would the wages of the North average as high as they have hitherto 
done? If the process was reversed, and the North had to pay the South 
30 per cent. advance on their products, the average of the Southern pro- 
ducts would by so much be enhanced, and that of the North be dimin- 
ished in the same ratio. That is to say, from an average of $84 per head, 
at the North, production would sink to an ave rage of $60, and the 
average Southern production, from $58, would rise to $71 per head; 
instead of being $24 less, it would be $11 per head more than the av = 
age of Northern productions. 

A great change has now been wrought by improvements in steam ; 
not only has the means of internal communication become abundant and 
cheap, but motive power has been conferred upon the South through 
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improvements in steam machinery. All that natural wealth of the 
North which consisted in water-power, has become comparatively 
valueless ; raw materials are no longer compelled to travel to the motive 
power, but motive power comes to the raw material, and is successfully 
working them up into fabrics for the markets of the world; and the 
present glutted state of the markets for manufactures, is the result of 
southern success. A number of southern mills have come into operation, 
making coarse cloths better and cheaper than the same description of 
goods are made at the North; and the northern mills not having been 
sufficiently on the alert to change the description, there is an overstock 
of heavy goods. The northern mills are now, however, changing to 
delaines and finer cotton goods, leaving the heavy fabrics to their success- 
ful southern rivals. The results of this revolution will be vast: as the 
northern mills abandon the competition, the markets will become firm, 
and southern capital acquire strength. Not only will the slave labor be 
employed in the more successful production of the raw material, but 
poor whites and free blacks will find in those factories the employment 
and wages to which they have hitherto been strangers. By the above table 
it appears that over $200,000,000 per annum are earned by those connected 
with the manufacture of cloths, while the growers of the raw material 
get but $27,000,000. If, now, one-half that sum comes to be distributed 
among the free operatives of the South, and retained, then that section of 
the country will hold a far more advantageous position than did Eng- 
land in 1830. England then sold $100,000,000 worth of cotton per 
annum. There is now sold by the South $70,000,000 worth of raw 
cotton abroad, and $30,000,000 worth to the North; total, $100,000,- 
000. If in place of sales to the North, she sells, as did England in 1830, 
$100,000,000 of goods, her exports would be $170,000,000, and the 

70,000,000 per annum would be earned by those classes who are now little 
better than idlers. The farm produce of the West, instead of descending 
the Mississippi to find a market in New-England in payment for Lowell 
goods, will find a nearer market in thriving factories. The effect of 
factory earnings is to stimulate the small trades, shoes, hats, cloths, &c., 
the prosperity of all of which enhances the value of real estate, and pro- 
motes the accumulation of capital, while the tendency of factory capital 
is rapidly accumulating. A large manufacturer of Lancashire, alluding to 
this fact, said in reply to a remark upon the increase of mills, “ they 
build themselves.” In Massachusetts, in the last ten years, the number 
of spindles have doubled, and the process is explained by Mr. Lawrence, 
of Boston, in a late publication. Thus a large factory, having in four 
years declared cash dividends averaging 11 per cent., had a large accumu- 
lation of profits which they wished to apply to increase of machinery. They 
therefore paid in 1846, 12 per cent. cash dividends, and 25 per cent. in 
stock. On this increased stock the company has since paid an average of 
8 per cent. peraunum. That the entire manufacture of coarse goods will be 
trinsferred to the South, is now no longer a problem ; but this progressive 
tendency of capital to accumulate at the most favorable points, will act 
irresistibly in that direction, causing an increased amount of industry and 
prosperity ; and it is probably by the operation of this skilled industry 
that the most capable blacks will be trained to freedom. The stimula- 
tion of overwork and rewards will be found to be to the interest of 
both parties. But these, experience has shown, have no influence upon the 
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genuine black. Idleness is to him a reward superior to all other consid- 
erations, and his welfare, spiritual and temporal, as well as the best 
interests of humanity, require, that lacking a moral stimulus to industry, 
it should be supplied to him, without which, therefore, the incapable 
blacks would be kept to the production of indispensable raw materials. 
We may confidently look to the great manufacturing prosperity on which 
the South is now about to enter, as the avenue through which black 
capacity, if it exists, will find means to advance. The great West, with 
its boundless resources and natural avenues of commerce intersecting the 
South, will become the granary and garden of the world. 


STANZAS. 


TO THE LIGHT IN AN OPPOSITE WINDOW. 


Te mariner through the stormy night, 
With eye of hope looks out for day, 

And fondly trusts with morning’s light 
The tempest’s rage will pass away. 


So, when upon life’s bustiing sea, 

That throbs and throes with leap and bound, 
My care-worn soul is toss’d too free, 

And torn by many a rankling wound: 


I seek the quiet of my room, 
And watch the flickering flame afar, 
Which, shining through surrounding gloom, 
Seems pure and lovely as a star. 


I feel that while all else is dark, 
With vice, corruption and despair, 
There blooms near yonder glim’ring spark 
A gem of light, unstain’d and fair. 


A wand’rer o’er life’s stormy main, 
A single kindly ray can charm, 

Can ward away each stroke of pain, 
And blight the hand that offers harm. 


Rest, fair-one, where yon taper gleams, 
In slumbers peaceful, pure, and mild; 
And may thy sleep be bless’d with dreams, 
Sweet as the visions of a child. 


And may’st thou ne’er be doomed to bear 
The pangs that wring this aching breast, 

But may thy working-hours all share 
The joys that lighten in thy rest. 


Sleep then, and let that kindly gleam 
Which lends a charm to night’s dark hour, 
Still, still attract my waking dream, 
And soothe me with its winning power. 


Oh! I would ask no happier fate, 
No higher claim has life for me, 
Than that bright taper’s blissful state— 
Like it to spend my life for thee. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER OF CONGRESS OVER PUBLIC 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


To the Hon. Lewis Cass, 
Senator in Congress from the State of Michigan. 


Sir: An excise law by Congress, caused, in 1799, an insurrection in Pennsylvania— 
the protective tariff of 1828 created nullification by South Carolina, and recent slavery 
ingiddlon has caused half the Union to deliberate on secession. These examples of 
national discontent’ during the several short periods in which the general government 
has not been under democratic ascendency, contrast significantly with the content and 
prosperity that pervaded our confederacy during the long periods it has been under 
democratic ascendency. The cause of this phenomenon can be found in the strict 
construction which is the fundamental axiom of democrats in their interpretation of 
the Constitution, and in the more latitudinous construction that characterizes other 
politicians. How these opposite modes of construction produce effects that are so 
different, [explained in the Democratic Review of last month: and the explanation 
shows that no new Union party is necessary to preserve our confederacy—the existing 
_emocratic party being sufficient therefor, if it shall confine itself to its original prin- 
ciples. Any way, a Union party founded on a cessation of slavery agitation, (leaving 
unregulated, protective tariffs, internal improvements, abandonment of the veto power, 
executive responsibility transferred to cabinet ministers, and other results of latitadinous 
construction,) is like the bed and coverlet spoken of by the prophet Isaiah, “‘ shorter 
than a man can stretch himself on, and narrower than a man can wrap himself in.” 

The po wer of the general government over public improvements under a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution, the following pages will endeavor to explain; but in 
claiming that my speculations are an exposition of democratic principles, and in dedi- 
cating the present essay to you, I owe to you the avowal that lam mioved thereto by 
your position, as head of the party, and not by any communicated knowledge that your 


opinions concur with mine. 
Tue AvTuHor. 


Utica, New-York, February 1st, 1851. 


CONSTITUTIONAL KNOWLEDGE INCREASES WITH THE DURATION OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT, 


WE are prone to suppose, that the higher we ascend towards the period 
when our political Constitution was framed, the greater must be the con- 
stitutional knowledge of the period; but the Constitution contains per- 
missions and limitations that were not seen by its framers, and our de- 
scendants will understand its scope more definitely than we. The like 
may be said of Christianity, which by the study of eighteen centuries, 
has received developments that render the knowledge therein of a modern 
divine, more comprehensive than the knowledge of the ancient fathers. 
These consequences result from the nature of language. Every verbal 
proposition is like a mirror. It reflects not the image of its maker, but 
the lineaments of the man who looks into it; hence, as successive ages of 
men increase their knowledge by study and experience, they see in every 
verbal proposition, what may have been unseen by all their predecessors ; 
just as the Siamese twins can see in a mirror, what was never seen pre- 
viously to their own advent. We need not, therefore, be surprised at 
the diversity of practice, which our government has exhibited on the con- 
stitutionality of public improvements, nor at the still conflicting opinions 
thereon of our statesmen. 


Obedience to the Constitution is more than a moral duty. 


Obedience to the Constitution is not idolatry, but a principle, on which, 
by the nature of our confederacy, the durability of our Union is connect- 
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ed. The connection is not conventional, but organic; like the connection 
between virtue and happiness, or vice and misery. We shall assume 
this connection, having in the last preceding number of this magazine, 
elaborately proved it, under the title of the “ Philosophy of the American 
Union, or the Principles of its Cohesiveness.” We proved also, that the 
Union will be durable, in proportion to the strictness with which the ex- 
isting powers of the Constitution shall be construed; hence, should the 
powers of the general government be enlarged by duly authorized 
amendments, the enlargement will diminish the cohesive principles of the 
confederacy. 

The more our confederacy increases in number of confederates and 
extent of territory, the greater becomes the necessity for restricting its 
powers. 

Proverbially two families cannot live peaceably together in the same 
house, nor can the general and state governments live peaceably together 
where they possess jurisdiction over the same matters; hence the 
more numerous our confederate states become, the more numerous will 
become the occasions in which the action of the general government will 
be liable to conflict with the local interests, feelings or notions uf some 
members of the confederacy ; and the more salutary will become the 
limitation of its powers, A bankrupt law is constitutional, but it has 
always created uneasiness, by interfering with state laws in relation to 
debtor and creditor; so the law en: icted by Congress some few years 
since concerning pilotage, was constitutional, but it created dissatisfaction 
in New-York, whose laws it overruled. The law which divided the states 
into single congressional districts, was for a period openly nullified by at 
least one state, “who continued to elect congressmen according to its own 
enactments, 


The states, in being jealous of their sovereignty, obey an impulse that is con 
ducive to social progress. 

Personal freedom is about as great in the provinces of Canada as in the 
United States; but the inhabitants of Canada are not accustomed (as we 
are) to invoke their own energies in aid of their social progress. They 
petition the mother country, and listlessly await the result, like a farmer, 
who, after sowing his seed, leaves the issue to Providence. The principle 
which makes the blacksmith’s arm strong, makes strong our states, and 
makes the Canadas weak. When New-York first seriously contemplated 
the connection of Lake Erie with the Hudson River, she felt like a child 
that was beginning to walk alone, and deemed the assistance of Congress 
an indispensable preliminary. ‘That assistance fortunately failing her, she 
first timidly, then boldly, called forth her own energies, and soon—(her 
strength increasing with her efforts)—completed the undertaking, and many 
kindred ones, besides rail-roads, and suddenly became the Empire State. 
And better: her example taught other states their latent energies, by 
which instruction our confederacy is become intersected with canals and 
rail-roads to an extent that the general government could not hav ° 
es! in centuries, had it possessed all requisite < constitutional powers.* 





. ie farther elucidation of this principle, see the author’ 8 artic le i in n Hunt’ 8 Merchants’ 
Magazine for December, 1850, entitled “ The advantages and disadvantages of private 


corporations.” 
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The Constitution must be construed with special reference to the limitary 
clause, by which it was amended, 


The Convention which framed the Constitution intended to make a limit- 
ed government, for they say, in Congress shall vest “all legislative pow- 
ers herein granted ;” thereby implying, that the powers of Congress are 
to be limited by the grant. Still the preamble of the Constitution, and 
section 8 of article 1, speak of “ providing for the general welfare,” an 
expression from which some statesmen deduce almost unlimited powers 
in Congress. 

The states feared that a latitudinous ambiguity existed in these clauses, 
and hence, on adopting the Constitution, expressed a desire, that further 
declaratory and restrictive clauses should be added. ‘The first Congress 
accordingly proposed, and the states subsequently ratified an amendment, 
that “ the powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states respectively, 
or to the people.” This clinched the granted powers, and keeps them un- 
extensible. The amendment being subsequent to the Constitution, be- 
comes the master-key to all that the Constitution permits ; the pitch note, 
and all constructions, must harmonize with it, and be controlled by it; 
hence every expression in the Constitution which would seem to confer 
unlimited powers, like “ providing for the general welfare,” becomes un- 
meaning, except as the general welfare can be promoted by the powers 
that are expressly delegated. 


Public improvements can be made by Congress only as a means to execute 
some granied power. 

We may proceed now without difficulty, in deciding, theoretically, the 
extent to which public improvements can be constitutionally prosecuted 
by Congress. ‘The power is nowhere granted expressly ; hence it exists 
only in the power “to make all laws which shall be necessary and _pro- 
per for carrying into execution all powers vested by the Constitution in 
the government of the United States, or in any department or office 
thereof.” The war power may render “necessary and proper,” that 
ships of war which are in Lake Erie shall be locked down into Lake On- 
tario; and any other public improvement or work will be constitutional, 
that shall become necessary and proper, to the execution of the war 
power. The power to “ provide and maintain a navy,” “ to collect du- 
ties and imposts,” &c., may render “necessary and proper” the erection 
of docks and light-houses; the construction of harbors and piers; the 
improvement of channels and rivers; and the placing of buoys and 
beacons. The works that may become constitutional are, therefore, as 
illimitable and various as the means which shall become “ necessary and 
proper” to execute any of the granted powers; and without reference to 
whether the works are on a lake, inland river, or sea; except that the lo- 
cation must result from the necessity and propriety for which the works 
are undertaken. 


Public improvements can be made only when the granted power to whose 
execution they are necessary, is sought to be enforced, 


After finding as above, that harbors may be constructed and rivers 
deepened, when the improvements are necessary to the collection of du- 
ties, the improvements can be authorized thereby, only when the motive 
is in good faith, the collection of duties, To make the collection of du- 
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ties a mere pretext for the improvements, would constitute a fraud on 
the Constitution. The improvements in this case are constitutional, to 
the extent only that they are necessary in the collection of duties, and 
to the extent only that we are endeavoring to execute the granted power 
of collecting duties. A United States Bank may be necessary and proper 
“to collect taxes, duties and imposts,” but this will not render such a 
bank constitutional, unless Congress establish it for the purpose of such 
collections. The Constitution tolerates the bank as a means, and in no 
other way, just as the law tolerates homicide in self-defence ; but, if for 
the purpose of perpetrating a homicide, we concoct a case of self-defence, 
we shall no longer be within the protection of the laws, but become 
murderers, 


No discretion of Congress, nor long acquiescence by the states and people, 
nor judicial decisions, are authoritative against the Constitution. 


On Congress devolves the discretion of deciding what means are ne- 
cessary and proper for executing the powers granted by the Constitution ; 
but the discretion, how honestly soever exercised, will not make a bank 
constitutional, if such an agent is not necessary and proper in the premi- 
ses; or the limits of the Constitution would exist in congressional discre- 
tion. The Supreme Court of the United States can always review the 
discretion and control it. But this is not final, nor is any continued ac- 
quiescence of the states or people in any given discretion, nor any concur- 
rence therein of former presidents, or other eminent statesmen. These 
may lead a man to believe, that the discretion must have been constitu- 
tionally exercised, and will measurably influence every man; still they 
cannot work an enlargement of the Constitution. Precedents can palliate 
subsequent errors, but not transmute them into rights, any more than the 
continued circulation of a spurious dollar can transmute it into a genuine 
dollar. Precedents are properly authoritative in courts of law, for they 
prevent a vaciliation in judicial decisions, which, if erroneous, can be cor- 
rected by new legislation; but, if our national legislature (Congress and 
President) shall deem itself bound by legislative precedents, no mode ex- 
ists for correcting errors : “the salt will, ‘indeed, have lost its savor, and 
wherewith shall it be salted ?” and written constitutions, the American 
great improvement in government, will lose its quality of rendering 
principles immutable. 


No construction must enlarge a granted power, or it will produce a com- 
pound enlargement of the Constitution, 

The power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, will not authorize the improvement of rivers, lakes, and 
inland harbors, unless we enlarge the granted power by deeming it syno- 
nymous with a power to increase, create, and facilitate commerce among 
the several states. This enlarged meaning is accordingly given to the 
power “ to regulate commerce among the several States,” by persons who 
favor public improvements, and who thus bring within the power of 
Congress many river and lake improvements, which otherwise Congress 
would have no pretence for undertaking. We see, therefore, that to en- 
large a granted power, effects a direct enlargement of the Constitution, and 
an indirect one, founded on the direct. We need not, however, insist, 
that the granted power, “ to regulate commerce,” will never require, in 
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its execution, the construction of any public improvement. It can, like 
every other granted power, be executed by every means that are “ neces- 
sary and proper ;” but we insist, that the “ power to regulate” must be 
strictly construed, so that the public improvements, if any, which alone 
can be founded thereon, must be such as shall be necessary to execute 
the regulations. 


A granted power which possesses a definite meaning, should be construed to 
mean what is definite, or the Constitution becomes indejinitely extensible. 


The power “ to regulate commerce among the several states,” possess- 
es a practical meaning, without resolving the word “ regulate” into any 
word of a larger or different import. The State of New-York attempted 
to give Robert Fulton and others a monopoly in steam navigation of the 
Hudson river; but the monopoly was adjudged to be unconstitutional to 
the extent, that it excluded steam vessels under a coasting license of the 
general government, The power “ to regulate commerce among the seve- 
ral states,” found here a useful exercise, and we know historically, that 
the power was granted by the Constitution for just such purposes. 
Indeed, nothing but this regulating power of Congress prevents any state 
from instituting a species of the English navigation laws, and thereby to 
monopolize the carrying trade within its state limits, and to prohibit, ex- 
cept in its own vessels, the entry into its ports of any productions of 
other states :—just as each state restricts to its own citizens its state of- 
fices, excluding new-comers till after a residence of some years. Besides, 
if to regulate is deemed equivalent to create, increase, and facilitate, and 
we apply the construction to the whole constitutional clause, namely, “ to 
the commerce with foreign nations, and among the several states, and 
with the Indian tribes,” Congress will obtain the power, not merely 
to improve inland rivers, and create lake harbors, but the power 
to create roads and canals everywhere, and nearly every other pow- 
er. Startled at such a result, some statesmen limit the claim- 
ed power to rivers and lakes that connect two or more states,— 
forgetting that you can scarcely travel a highway that will not 
lead from one state into an adjoining one, and over which highway com- 
merce, between the two states, is rolling its wagons, and would benefi- 
cially glide its cars, if a rail-road could be substituted by the general go- 
vernment in place of the existing earth road. But the numerous arbi- 
trary limitations that the advocates of such a construction adopt, to ren- 
der limitable the power which they claim, shows that the assumed con- 
struction is untenable. 


Our confederacy derives no powers from its nationality, not granted specifi- 
cally to it by the Constitution. 


At the Chicago Harbor and River Convention, in 1847, eighteen states 
were represented. The Committee on Resolutions reported through a 
statesman of national renown, who embodied in his remarks the views of 
the committee. He said, “ A stranger unacquainted with the disputes 
which have arisen, would be surprised at the existence of a doubt, whe- 
ther any human government could be so badly constituted, as to be inca- 
pable of applying the means at its disposal, to the protection and mainte- 
nance of any essential interests of the community, for whose benefit the 
government was instituted!” President Adams had previously used the 
same argument in his first message to Congress, He said, “ No govern- 
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ment, in whatever form constituted, can accomplish the lawful ends of its 
institution, but in proportion as it improves the condition of those over 
whom it is established. Roads and canals, by multiplying and facilitating 
communications and intercourse between ‘distant regions sand multitudes 
of men, are among the most important means of improvement.” 

Arguments like the foregoing are become common, and that they are 
true no man need doubt; but the governments of which they speak, are 
not our limited federal agent, but our state governments, in whom and 
their citizens, rest all the ungranted powers of nationality, and who, ac- 
cordingly, have exercised such powers, by constructing rail-roads, canals, 
harbors, electric telegraphs, steam-boat and steam-ship navigation, &c., to 
a degree that exceeds the coetaneous improvements of European govern- 
ments. Indeed, the fact that our states and people possess the power to 
accomplish internal improvements, negatives the alleged absurdity, of de- 
nying that such powers exist in the federal government, and even proves 
that the powers are not possessed by the federal government ; otherwise, 
the federal and state governments would constitute two fi amilies occupying 
the same house, and proverbially no house is big enough for such a joint 
occupancy. ‘The federal government was not instituted to supersede the 
state governments, except where the states would conflict injuriously 
with each other, and in some particulars (external defence, &c.) in 
which the general government could act for the whole more advantage- 
ously than each state could act for itself. 


Congress possesses a latitudinous power over the publie lands. 


Nor is the assertion probably correct, that any of our rivers are anim- 
proveable except by the federal government. All our rivers and lakes 
are within the limits of some one or more of our states; and where a 
river or lake traverses more than one state, each state knows the part 
over which it possesses jurisdiction ; and to make therein all navigable 
improvements is among the unquestioned powers of every such state. If, 
however, any river or lake shall be so peculiar, that its improvement will 
constitute a common benefit to the United States, the general govern- 
ment possesses in the public lands a constitutional resource adapted to 
the occasion. The resolves of the old Confederative Congress, of Oct. 10, 
1780, show that the lands were “ to be disposed of for the common be- 
nefit of the United States ;” accordingly the existing Constitution gives to 
Congress unlimited power “to dispose thereof.” “The power is not to 
sell, but to dispose of ;” and the mode of disposition is subject to only 
the discretion of Congress, as is also the purposes of common benefit for 
which the disposition shall be made. River, lake or harbor improve- 
ments, roads or canals, may constitute the greatest common benefit which 
the lands can subserve. ‘To obtain the settlement and cultivation of the 
lands may constitute a common benefit that alone would make a donation 
of lands constitutional and desirable. Such a cultivation will probably be 
facilitated by giving the lands for common benefit public improvements, 
and thus we may derive from such gifts a benefit in the public improve- 
ments, and a benefit in the cultivation of the lands. 

The lands also acquired by purchase from France, Spain and Mexico, 
Congress has power “ to dispose of,” and the power must, in the absence 
of directions, imply a discretion in Congress as to the purposes for 
which they shall be disposed of. The means that we thus possess for 
public improvements, are exempt from the excesses which have been 
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to offend, we will eat no flesh while the world stands.” 
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apprehended from making such improvements by drafts on the public 
treasury ; for the quantity of land is limited that can, at any given time, 
be advantageously available in making the improvements; hence im- 
provements of diffusive utility will probably be alone undertaken. 

Public improvements can be aided by a tonnage duty. Nor need the 
public lands be applied as above except as an auxiliary to other consti- 
tutional means. The veto message of President Polk, of March, 13, 1848, 
suggests a tonnage duty by the states, (with the assent of Congress, con- 
formably to the Constitution ,) as a resource by which a state may make 
public improvements within its jurisdiction. A vessel deriving a benefit 
from the improvements wil] as cheerfully pay therefor a reasonable 
tonnage duty, as a Philadelphia wagon pays cheerfully a toll in passing 
over a good turnpike road into New-Jersey. The state exactions which 
were objectionable under the old confederation, were paid without any 
equivalent to the payer; but the proposed tonnage duty will be graduat- 
ed by Congress, and bear only a small proportion to the benefit that will 

result to each vessel in safety, increased draught, and facility of progress. 
A state furnished with such means for improving its navigable waters 
may grant the tonnage to private corporations ; and thus our rivers, 
lakes and harbors would become improved on the principle of private 
emolument which has covered our country with canals, rail-roads, electric 
telegraphs, dry docks, &c.; and which is connecting the Pacific and At- 
lantic oceans ; besides furnishing steam conveyances for mails and passen- 
gers over all the states, and to foreign nations. If we had perversely 
sought these services only at the hands of the general government, who 
sees not that the gov ernment could not have performed them to the ex- 
tent we possess them, even if no constitutional impediment had existed ? 

Finally, when our original thirteen states formed the existing Union, 
its speedy dissolution was predicted by Europeans, for they supposed it 
was but a repetition of the old experiment of consolidating several anta- 
gonistic sovereignties into one. Indeed, so little was the element which 
preserves our Union, (the reserved powers of the States,) understood by 
many who founded the Constitution, that a deficiency of consolidation in 
the general government, was deemed its main defect. To remedy this 
defect, by a latitudinous construction of the Constitution, became a cardi- 
nal object of one of the great parties into which our citizens soon divided ; 
and it has constituted ever since the chief element of our party divi isions. 
Europe, however, is beginning to see why the predicted dissolution of 
our confederacy has not occurred ; and Germany and Italy are attempting 
the melioration of their respective dominions, not by the absorption, as 
formerly, of smaller neighboring states, but by confederacies after the 
manner somewhat of our Union. Should such confederacies be formed, 
we may well doubt whether the respective confederates (especially the 
more powerful ones) will be always content with the exercise of only 
such powers as will abridge the sovereignty of each confederate as little 
as shall be indispensable for the good of all. But we, the originators of 
the system, who under it have enjoyed, for more than sixty years, unex- 
ampled domestic peace and prosperity, have learned, we may fondly 
hope, that all our patriotic anticipations for the future are dependent, al- 
most wholly, on the strictest practicable construction of our federal 
powers. We will be tender of our confederates even within the admitted 
powers of the Constitution; and, like St. Paul, “ if meat make any brother 
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THE NAVY. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Tue annual report of the head of the Navy Department is always regard- 
ed with interest by a considerable number of persons ; and now, when it 
is generally admitted that the naval service demands important changes or 
modifications in several branches of its constitution and organization, it 
attracts attention. 

The document begins, as usual, with a brief history of the services of 
ships of war during the past year; states the number of the several 
classes of vessels afloat and building, and enumerates the dry-docks and 
navy-yards, The Secretary doubts the necessity of so many navy-yards ; 
but does not think it would be judicious to discontinue any one of them 
Although, it is possible, good ships of war might be constructed at private 
building establishments, without any yard or dock belonging to the 
government, and at less expense than under the present system, it would 
not be wise to place the department, in time of war, at the sole merey of 
private contractors for vessels. Even in peace, it is questionable whether 
any contractor can construct a ship of war, in all respects equal to 
those built under the immediate supervision of the government. The 
strength, durability, and ability to resist the shock of battle, which char- 
acterize public ships, have never been equalled in those war vessels built 
by contract. In war, private building yards would be important sources 
to aid in meeting a demand for a rapid increase in the number of our 
public vessels. 

Exclusive of the various appliances and machinery for constructing 
and repairing ships, such as ship-houses, dry-docks, &c., the naval 
property on hand at the several depots, is estimated to be worth $6,500,- 
000. 

It appears there is a disproportion between the number of officers and 
the employment for them ; the grades of those whose duty it is to com- 
mand are especially full. The Secret tary proposes a reduction. He 
assumes that 7500 men and boys, distributed in six squadrons, are to 
constitute the naval force. From his own data the following table has 
been constructed, which exhibits at one view the basis of his calculations, 





———Required for duty. Total No. now Secretary’s Reduction 

Shore Station. Afloat, Total, in the Navy. Reduction. Proposed. 
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By comparing the total number required to perform the service 
demanded of the navy by the country in time of peace, with the number 
now in the navy, it is manifest there must be a great many unemployed. 
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Adopting the language of the report, “in a service subject to hardship, 
danger, and the deprivations of the comforts of domestic life, there should 
be at all times, such a number of officers as to allow a reasonable respite 
between active cruises at sea, and to provide against losses from sudden 
casualty. But, as duty on shore is itself a relief from duty at sea, it is 
believed that the above list of supernumerary officers, at least in the three 
highest grades, is greater than is demanded “for an effective naval estab- 
lishment.” He therefore recommends the reduction stated in the table ; 
but he does not indicate a rule by which he deduced these numbers. By 
adding one-third to the number of each grade required for duty, to afford 
respite and provide for casualty, the numbers stated in the column of 
the table headed “reduction proposed,” are found. It is desirable to 
ascertain a rule by which to determine what number of each grade is 
required to afford proper and fair relaxation. We have assumed one- 
third more than the number employed. But the same degree of respite 

from duty is not required for all grades alike. Among midshipmen, who 
are not absolutely essential, perhaps, and who are to be regarded as holding 
a position similar to that of cadets at the military academy, an alternation 
of duty between ship and shore would probably afford sufficient respite. 

But as men advance in life, their ability to labor continuously diminishes, 
and they require longer periods of repose. The rate of wear and tear of 
life from exercise or toil of body and mind at different ages is not known ; 
but as a general rule, citizens who have attained the age rot forty-five, are 
no longer considered eligible for military service. The efficiency of a 
seaman is supposed to be consumed by twenty years’ service; and on 
this basis admission into the naval asylum is regulated. The ages of 
captains in the navy now, probably range from 55 to 70. Commodore 
Jacob Jones, who died not long since, was 84. The ages of commanders 
range from 45 to 60; and of lieutenants from 28 to 50; of surgeons from 
35 to 70; of assistant surgeons from 21 to 40; of pursers from 25 to 70, 
and the same for chaplains. The wear and tear of those who beat the 
responsibility of command and jts attendant anxieties and cares, of those 

responsible for the sick and wounded, and of those responsible for large 
amounts of money and property, are probably much greater than in 
those who act in subordinate positions. 

“ While the propriety of this curtailment would appear to be mani- 
fest,” says the Secretary, “to give symmetry to the naval corps, and to in- 
fuse life and animation into all its parts by more active employment, 
and, therefore, to be demanded by the public interests, justice to those 
who have devoted themselves to the service of their country, and have 
given to it the prime of their manhood, requires that it shall be effected 
in the most delicate manner to the feelings of those discharged, and that 
suitable remuneration shall be made to them for the disappointment and 
change in their means of livelihood.” 

For the excess of officers in the navy, we are indebted to statesmen 
and politicians, who have always had appointment to office under their 
control. Is it just to impose on the officers the penalty of statesmen’s 
errors, and want of foresight; and begin by discharging eight captains, 
no one of whom has served less than 37 i years, totally unfitted, at the age 
of at least 55, to commence any vocation under private patronage ? 
Does the condition of the people’s treasury demand such an act of cru- 
elty at the hands of the government? Will the people sanction an act 
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of cruelty or injustice, for the seke of a paltry sum of money? The pay 
of eight captains, waiting orders, is $20,000 a year; the mortality in the 
grade is on an average nearly iliree per cent., so that in all probability 
the grade of captains would be reduced, were no promotions made, to 
sixty, the number proposed by the Secretary, in four years. Therefore, 
simply by arresting promotion until the number of captains be reduced 
to sixty, the reduction would be effected in four years, at a cost of not ex- 
ceeding $50,000, assuming the decrement by death to be two every year. 
Supposing the eight captains be discharged at once without a cent, will 
the nation be any richer, or happier, or stronger, for having saved $50,000 
in four years, bearing in mind that it spends from 30 to 40 millions of 
dollars every year? But it may not require even four years to make this 
reduction, for during the year 1850, no less than four captains have died, 
and one resigned.* 

By computing the percentum of mortality in the several grades, which 
may be easily done, it may be readily ascertained what number of years 
must elapse to reduce the officers to the numbers required in each grade. 
Five or six years at most would probably be sufficient, if promotion be 
arrested. 

After ascertaining the proper number in the several grades for an effi- 
cient pavy, the Secretary’s object may be accomplished by placing the 
surplus numbers on a retired list at a reduced pay, equal at least to one- 
half their pay respectively when at sea. And to such retired list might 
be added, all those who become decrepit in mind or body, or unfit for 
service and thus create room for promotion. The vicious and corrupt 
should be placed at the disposition of courts martial. 

By reference to the table it may be seen, that while reduction is de- 
manded in the three highest grades of the line, the medical staff, as well 
as the grade of pursers, should be increased in numbers, to place all grades 
on an equal footing of respite from active duty. 

By common custom, promotions in the navy have been made without 
regard to any circumstance, other than the age of the commission, the 
senior being always preferred. The Secretary recommends, that hereafter 
discrimination in favor of the meritorious should be made in promotions 
to the grade of captain. In the British navy, promotions are made by 
selection through all the grades below that of captain ; when an officer is 
once posted, his further advancement depends exclusively on the seniority 
of his commission. If due care be exercised in promotions through the 
several subordinate grades, it is presumable that the captains are all 
** picked men,” and there can be little official choice among them. 

Besides a reduction in the number of offic ers, the Secretary recommends 
an increase in the number of grades. He suggests the creation of the 
grades of rear-admiral, and of commodore ; and it is understood, a board 
of officers now in session, (December, 1850,) will recommend a grade of 
lieutenants-commanding, whose duty will be to command brigs and 
smaller vessels. Supposing these recommendations to be adopted, the 
line of the navy would probably consist of the following grades, for the 
six squadrons: 


* Captains Jacob Jones, Daniel Turner, Benjamin Cooper, and Andrew Fitzhugh, 
died during 1850, and Captain Robert F. Stockton resigned. 
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2 Rear-admirals. 
15 Commodores. 
43 Captains. 
80 Commanders. 
100 Lieutenants-commanding. 
200 Lieutenants. 
60 Masters. 

The Secretary proposes to employ one rear-admiral, to command in 
California and the Pacific; and the other to act in the navy department 
as adjutant-general, whose occupation would consist in detailing officers 
for duty, keeping a register of the personal services of officers and pri- 
vates, &., We. 

The mode of employing these two rear-admirals proposed is very re- 
markable, when contrasted with the arguments for creating the grade. 


The Secretary says: 


‘“‘ This increase of rank in the navy, often proposed in the earlier history of 
the country, seems now to be demanded by the highest considerations of policy 
and duty. Notto speak of its effect in promoting discipline and effectiveness by 
an increased and concentrated responsibility in the highest grades of the service, 
it would add to the dignity of our officers, not unfrequently the representatives 
of their country in direct intercourse with foreign governments, and to the re- 
spect accorded to them by other nations, in their intercourse abroad, and furnish 
a new and powerful incentive to excellence in the minds of the meritorious and 


aspiring of all the inferior ranks [grades 7] 

“Tt is not perceived how captains or commodores abroad will be more re- 
spected by foreign nations, and acquire increased dignity, through the existence 
of two rear-admirals employed at home. By adding superior grades, those of 
commodore and captain are lowered in the scale, because instead of being 
first in their vocation, they sink down to be second, third, or fourth, and conse- 
quently they are entitled to less official respect.” 


Again : 

‘* We have, at this time, veterans in our navy, with the commissions only of 
captain, and the titles, by courtesy, of commodore, because they have commanded 
squadrons, who meet on the ocean as rear-admirals and vice-admirals, co-tem- 
poraries in other services, with whom in early life they associated as co-lieuten- 
ants, and who now, with superior rank, have often commands numerically 
inferior to their own.” 


If this argument has any force, it is based on an assumption, that our 
naval service should be modelled after foreign navies. It touches merely the 
vanity, or that feeling of envious rivalry which some may experience, if 
they do not manifest, on meeting former acquaintances, advanced in posi- 
tion or fortune beyond themselves. It is the amount of power under 
control, combined with authority to exercise it, and not the mere official 
title, which secures respect and consideration. Plain Mr, Jefferson, or 
Mr. Franklin, was not less effective or respected abroad, as our diploma- 
tic agents, for want of the title of Lord, Marquis, or Duke. Let not a 
name be mistaken for substance. 


Again :— 
“Our navy, in the aggregate of persons, is aboutequal tothe army. The com- 
manders of some of its squadrons bave actually under their command more than 
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a division, the command of a major-general ; and yet its highest commissioned 
officer, a captain, ranks with a colonel. By a resolution of the Continental 
Congress, in 1776, providing a navy for the war of the revolution, the relative 
rank of the land and naval services was established as follows, viz., an admiral 
as a general; vice-admiral as a lieutenant-yeneral; rear-admiral as a major- 
general ; commodore as a brigadier-general ; captain of a ship of forty guns and 
upwards, as a colonel, &c. 


Another view may render the position plainer :— 


A frigate of forty guns is assumed to be equal in force to a regiment, 
and the same is the case of any single ship of larger size; therefore, the 
command of a single ship of forty guns and upwards being equal to the 
command of a regiment, the captain of the ship and the colonel of a regi- 
ment are relatively of the same rank. Sloops of war being reckoned 
equal in force to a major’s command in the army, the commander in the 
navy (captain of a vessel of from twenty to thirty guns) is ona level in 
relative rank with a major in the army. ‘The crew of a ship is divided 
into companies, called divisions, each of which is under the immediate 
command of a lieutenant; therefore, a lieutenant in the navy, and a cap- 
tain of the army, are relatively of the same rank. It must be apparent, 
that the present organization of the navy (which is in fact a floating 
army) provides only grades enough for the control of single regiments— 
ships of forty guns and upwards “and parts of regiments—sloops of war 
and smaller vessels. No provision has been yet made by law for a grade 
of officers to command two regiments (ships) ; but the title of commodore 
is given by courtesy to a captain placed in command of two ships or 
more employ ed in the same service and place. ‘Two or more ships con- 
stitute a squadron. A fleet is a large number of vessels, sufficient to 
form two or more squadrons. 

According to the received systems of naval organization, it is necessary 
to provide different grades of captains for single ships of different classes, 
and they are commonly designated by the names, captain, commander, 
and lieutenant- commanding ; ; as well as different grades to command 
squadrons and fleets, commonly termed commodores, rear-admiral, vice- 
admirals, and admirals, as above stated. 

If it be desirable, and who doubts it, for the United States to send 
squadrons to sea, why should the government not provide a grade of offi- 
cers proper to command them? In other words, if there be a squadron, 
there should be a commodore to command it; if there be two squadrons 
combined, there should be a rear-admiral to command both; if there be 
three squadrons combined, a vice-admiral is needed ; and where four 
squadrons or a larger fleet be sent to sea together, an admiral is necessary 
to command the whole. 

Does the size of our navy and the manner of employing it in combi- 
nations of several single ships, as squadrons or fleets, require additional 
grades to those now included in its organization ? The answer is clearly 
in the affirmative. The proposition is , selfevident ; it needs no argument 
to demonstrate it. The Secretary tells us that our navy is to consist of 
six squadrons, or rather of small fleets of seven eflective ships each, 
According to the naval system, each fleet should be under a rear-admiral : 
and though the commander-in-chief of each of these fleets may possess 
no other ‘legal title than that of a captain, he is in fact a rear-admiral. 
Then why should he not be legally recognized by the proper title ? 
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The navy of the United States, in organization, might be compared to an 
army, composed of several regiments of infantry, artillery and cavalry, 
brought into the field under control of the senior colonel, called general 
only while in command. Can any one not imagine that such an army 
might be inefficient on account of the absence of grades of officers superior 
to a colonel ? 

But a radical defect of naval organization lies in the mode of creating 
its officers. There are many more midshipmen appointed than can be 
promoted to masters and lieutenants, before the young gentlemen reach 
a period in life when they should be fit for the responsibilities of 
command. 

A Naval Academy has existence: upon it must depend the excellence of 
naval officers in future. It is proposed to send every year from each con- 
gressional district one boy, and to give the President the privilege to 
name 17 at large, making an aggregate of 250. A scrutinizing examina- 
tion of these boys will be made, and all who are not adapted for the ser- 
vice will be rejected. An examination will be held every six months, 
and those who are not approved to be sent home to seek some other vo- 
cation. At the close of the academic course, these cadets will compete 
for the number of appointments to be made; those approved to be ap- 
pointed midshipmen, and after a cruise at sea, they will again compete 
for the places of master and lieutenant. Of the class of 250, there may 
be 200 who compete for say 30 warrants as midshipmen ; then 170 leave 
the academy educated and at liberty to pursue other vocations, or to seek 
the merchant service. Of the class of 30 midshipmen, 25 may become 
candidates for ten vacancies in the grade of lieutenant and master, and 15 
will return into private life. Or, if the system be extended so as to fill up 
the staff-corps, consisting of ordnance officers, hydrographers, steam-en- 
gineers, and professors; and even marine officers and pursers might be 
selected from among the graduates of the naval academy. 

The academic course of the naval cadet should be four years, spending 
each summer on board a practice ship. Naval cadets are admitted be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 15; and complete their course between the 
ages of 17 and 19, having had in the aggregate ahout one year’s experience 
at sea. Then having served three years as midshipmen, they would gra- 
duate as masiers, or lieutenants of the line, or as one of the several staff- 
corps above mentioned, at the age of from 20 to 22—with a prospect of 
living long enough to become commanders and captains, 

U nde ‘r such a system, there would be probably an average of five or six 
hundred young men at the academy under instruction, from all parts of 
the country, at an expense not exceeding for every thing, $300 per head. 
This expense would secure to the country under such a system a navy 
of picked men; and furnish to the community well trained officers for 
merchant steamers and sailing vessels, 

Under the present system, supposing midshipmen to be promoted at 
the end of ten years, it costs the government at least $6,000 per head in 
pay alone, to create its naval lieutenants; and then they are at an age 
when they should be commanders, instead of dw elling on the prospect “of 
keeping watch for twenty years, and finally, when all the ambition of 
youth and early manhood are exhausted, at the age of fifty, they beeome 
elegible to command a sloop of war, though unfitted by long dependence 
on superiors, to bear its responsibilities, 
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The first step in establishing such a system would be to abolish the 
grade of passed midshipmen, at any cost. It would be economy to buy 
them out at $6000 or even $10,000 per head, with liberty to seek their 
fortunes. It must be borne in mind that passed mids hipmen constitute 
the material of which masters and lieutenants are made, and are of no 
other indispensable use: yet, they are on hand so long, they are too old 
for the object for which they are kept. 

The naval academy should be the de ‘pot from which all officers should 
be supplied ; and they should not be kept beyond the age when, if not fit 
to be masters or lieutenants, the “V would be still young enough to 
make their way in the world w ithout the aid of the government. The 
system proposed i is republican, democratic, and would enable the general 
government to contribute its mite towards the common cause of educa- 
ting the people 

The abolition of the lash renders a thorough revision of the naval code 
necessary without delay. The navy is now governed by a law which was 
framed fifty years ago, and which jin its spirit and letter is just a half 
century behind the times. 

The above remarks have been thrown together, in hope they may sug- 
gest something to those interested, whic . sna result in giving the nation a 
modern navy in all respects worthy its ancient prowess and renown. 


“* SECRETS WORTH KNOWING,” FOUND OUT. 
I. W; 


There was a Yankee man And long they toadied on 


And his name it was Dan, With a bait for number one, 

And he said, “Harry B-lw-r, let us try, try, try til Dan was getting drowsy with his fame, 
If tween us we can’t poke [fame, fame, 
Or ir fingers for the joke | When said B—, “ Call me a liar, 

Into jolly uncle Sammy’s little eye, eye, eye, If that National E. Squier, 

Into jolly uncle Sammy’s little ever" | By his bullying don’t shame your fame and 


jname, name, name, 


Says Harry, eal my hand, pen athe RU neee eer a 
For there’s no one in the land | VI 
Can mesmerize old Sammy with a spout, spout, | 
As you, my Godlike Dan, [spout, | “ And so he will—a pen, 
While I digest the plan ; a bout: | And I'll have hi im back again—"’ 
ut, first now let us see wh at we ’re about, bout, | Tha gh right, said Harr: y B., with: a civic, civic, 
But, first now let us what we’re ary : Nod; and then “ my dearest Dan, _ [civic 
TIT. You’ re by ie tlie arei atest man. Ea 
W on’t you give us that small door of the Pacific, 


“You know, my lorious Dan, ['cific, ’cific, 
1 ou're by far the wisest ee | Won’tyou give us that small door of the Pacific?’ 
Great New-England éver raised. “ Danny | : 
[bow’d low, low.| [What followed, we deem not suitable for the 
And, said he, “ My dearest sir, | public eye; but, as Perkins stole out, Sir H—-y 
May I never hope to stir, | B—lwe r was chanting cum jollificati one bois- 
If John Bull is not the greatest man I know, | fcrosa, substan tially as follows: :] 
[know, know, V I r 
If John Bull is not the greatest man I know.” : 
. We’re a precious pair of blades, 
Iv. And our temper never fades, 
“Your country well may brag,” Though the Yankee press keeps buzzing in our 
Quoth B—lw—r, “ of its flag. [ears, ears, ears. 
But its galaxy of stars shine less bright, bright, We'll cut out, my old chap, 


Than thy genius.” Danny bow’ d, (bright, The Isthmus from your map, 
Saying—“ Sir, ’m vastly proud, [sight ;| And your Anglo- Saxon Bull will guide the 
I but mirror him who stands in my sight, sight, | shears, shears, shears, 
1 reflect the man who stands in my sight. | Your Anglo- Saxon friend will guide the shears.” 
{ [ Lefé jollifying. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. Il. 5 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
(Concluded.) 


In those transactions, on Poe’s part, we find little common sense and less 
courtesy. That he was capable of love, we have proofs ; but that he used 
his first bencfactors as circumstances prompted, we have also proofs. 
We attribute this to the unbounded affection and promises lavished upon 
him by them from boyhood, until he had actually grown into the idea 
that he was entitled to the patrimony, and that they liked him so much 
that he could conciliate them at any time. We do not say those things 
to lessen him, for we are predisposed in his favor, by his genius and rare 
mental power; but conscientiously reviewing his life, those things promi- 
nently stand out, as leading to all his after- ‘life misfortune ; and we say 
again, they were ‘the effects of having a great benefactor, whose extreme 
kindness in youth had waylaid the otherwise steady and well-intended 
energy of the construction of the future man. There were other failings in 
his character which, unfortunately, “ grew with his growth,” and it is with 
extreme sorrow that we have read anecdotes of him which the cireum- 
stances prove to be true; and heard anecdotes of him, from respectable 
sources, which betray a cunning, that even misfortune cannot excuse. We 
may try (as we have done repeatedly) to excuse them to ourself, through 
a willingness to do so, and a wish to blot them from our memory; or to 
our friends, when they introduce the subject of his private life ; through 
our appreciation of his genius; but we find the very fact of their gaining 
on us but slowly, has made their tenure on our mind of a more redoubt- 
able nature than we anticipated. 

We approach, however, (and we are glad of it,) the period when we 
must look at him otherwise than into his private matters and character ; 
when we must, as it were, close the book of his life, and open that of 
his labors. And we would wish to shut him up in the tomb, as he is, 
and think alone of his books. This in many cases is extremely difficult, 
and sometimes impossible ; for, as Dr. Griswold tells us, “nearly all that 
he wrote in the last two or three years, including much of his best 
poetry, was in some sense biographical.” Yet can we not still think of 
him as the hero of a poem or tale, and be blind to him asa man? We 
will try and promise our readers our candid impressions. We henceforth 
view him as a LITERARY MAN. 

We capitalize those words—Lirerary Man—in the same spirit as we 
would, on a friend’s tomb, inscribe his name in larger letters than his age, 
birth, or death; and because Fate has made those words of world-wide 
import. Over how many graves might they not be sculptured with the 
same meaning ; and to how many various men do they not give the sor- 
rowful indices of unhappy lives and fates! Combined, those words have 
more sorrowful character, yet more nobility withal, than the Martyrology 
can furnish to support its claims to the title of the one, or the Peerage 
Books of France or England, with all their haughty emblazonings and 
crowded shields, can herald for that of the other. The mere whispering 
to ourselves of those words makes us the centre of a blessed crowd, who 
rise to the conjuration, as the attendant genii waited on the lamp of Alad- 
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din. Crowding memories and crowding spirits are here—here—from Ho- 
mer to Tasso, from Milton to Mangan and Poe. Our heart chokes as they 
show us and open to us a pathway to antiquity—that brilliant pathway, 
palpitating with a surge of moans and tortures. They must think we 
are some hellish epicurean, that we could enjoy a journey over this strata 
of skulls and immortality. No, we must turn hence to the last and 
nearest plank on that “bridge of sighs,” and contemplate the grotesque 
adamant of which it is shaped. If, at the convulsion of matter, when 
this little earth—this little fret-work of immortal bones, is shaken, the 
heralding angel would divide mind from body, it needs but think those 
talismanic words, to raise the genius of a world in a thought. 

Poe had, in a fit of disappointment, and under the despair caused 
by his West Point disgrace, the death of Mr. Allan, and an unsuccessful 
attempt to attract some attention by contributions to the public journals, 
enlisted as a private soldier. How long he remained in the service, Dr. 
Griswold was unable to ascertain, and the fact is not mentioned by other 
biographers. Suffice it to know, “ he was recognized by officers who had 
known him at West Point;” and efforts were being made to obtain for 
him a commission, when it was found that he had deserted. 

He seems now to have made up his mind for a Literary Life, and an 
occurrence of rather a hopeful nature determined him in that course, 
The “ Baltimore Visitor” having offered a prize for a Poem and Tale, to 
be won by competition, Poe was fortunate enough to gain both, and also 
a declaration from the judges, that, of six tales which he sent in, the 
worst was better than the best of all the other competitors. Prize es 
says have been generally awarded the distinction of always being much 
inferior to works composed under different circumstances, and, we believe, 
with much truth. However it may be, Poe’s proves an exception to that 
conjecture, which is fast gaining the importance of a literary dogma, 
The Tale, which received the prize, was that intense and exciting perform- 
ance, “ MS. Found in a Bottle.” The Poem, which was in blank verse, 
betrays much of that power of contrast and description, which his pen 
moulded into such extraordinary and exciting forms afterwards, Here is 
an extract to our purpose. It is from the “Coliseum,” the prize poem 
alluded to. 


‘‘ Here, where a hero fell, a column falls! 
Here, where the mimic eagle glared in gold, 
A midnight vigil holds the swarthy bat! 
Here, where the dames of Rome their gilded hair 
Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and thistle! 
Here, where on golden throne the monarch lolled, 
Glides spectre-like unto his marble home, 
Lit by the wan light of the horned moon, 
The swift and silent lizard of the stones !” 


This affair procured him some true friends in Baltimore, among whom 
was Mr. Kennedy, author of “ Horse Shoe Robinson,” who lost no op- 
portunity to serve the young author. It takes genius to appreciate gen- 
ius, and Mr. Kennedy saw through the texture of Poe’s mind. Shortly 
after, we find him writing to Mr. White, Proprietor of the Southern Lite- 
rary Messenger, then but a few months started. 
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‘*BaxttimoreE, April 13, 1835. 

“* Dear Sir—Poe did right in referring tome. He is very clever with his 
peu—classical and scholar-like. He wants experience and direction, but I 
have no doubt he can be made very useful to you. -And, poor fellow! he is 
very poor. I told him to write something for every number of your magazine, 
and that you might find it to your advantage to give him some permanent em- 
ploy. He has a volume of very bizarre tales, in the hands of ———, in Phila- 
delphia, who for a year past has been promising to publish them. This young 
fellow is highly imaginative, and a little given to the terrific. He is at work 
upon a tragedy, but | have turned him to drudging upon whatever may make 
money, and I have no doubt that you and he will find your account in each 
other.” 


oe White engaged him as editor, and continuing in that position on 
e “ Messenger,” with some slight interruptions, nearly two years—he 
aa the circulation from four hundred to the healthy enjoyment of “ rath- 
er more than five thousand.” This was chiefly owing to the ability, and, 
in most instances, candor of his literary ¢ criticisms. He determined the 
profession should not degenerate in his hands, and mapped out in his 
own mind a course of earnestness and a critical standard, which he fol- 
lowed with decision and defended with ability. That his estimate of 
genius and talent, and the schools of literature, was generally correct, we 
are convinced. Of course we do not take into account those essays and 
sketches, in which embittered feelings or whimsical enmity seduced him 
to deal in personalities. But denuding his writings of those ill feelings— 
which we too often find genius ready to indulge in—and looking through 
their deformities, we find their critical opinions, with some exceptions, 
correct. ‘Taking them as the »y are, like most deformed creatures, they 
are malicious, sneering, too apt to look down on people, when it required 
no effort to look them’ straight in the face. Pe rhaps, j in the power of an- 
alysis, he has no equal at the present day ; and, in our mind, he is seen 
more to advantage when using this particular faculty than in any other. 
That he makes the fabrics he afterwards takes asunder, is true. That he 
weaves a beautiful web, with all the assiduity and industry of a spider, 
and then unravels, even the most seemingly everlasting knot, in our opin- 
ion, entitles his genius to even more admiration than his critics will <a 
him. They consider the fact of his making all his plots to be solved ; 
ravelling, for the sake of unrayv elling them, a sin which deducts from his 
meed of reputation. We think otherwise. Ifa man maketh a labyrinth, 
which not only defies the ingenuity of all others, but actually bewilders 
the maker, so that having pe netrated into its de ‘pths he stands in de- 
spair of egress, decidedly we may consider the labyrinth a triumph of 
skill in its way, yet our opinion of the man shall not be so decided. But 
if aman maketh a labyrinth equally bewildering to mankind, and after 
seducing persons in, and appalling them at their situation, but in the end 
can unravel that which he has ravelled, we consider him of superior in- 
genuity : one whose brain was more comprehensive; who did not rely 
on the situations or occurrences of such and such a turn, but whose mind 
comprehended the entire thing, as though it looked down on it from 
above, and saw it in a glance. The one is the martyr, the other the 
master of his own creation. The one loses, and never finds himself. 
The other loses himself to create an excitement, and finds himself to 
double the effect. The fact of an author knowing what he writes, and 
letting others know likewise, we do not think a fault, but quite the con- 
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trary. Our opinion seems to be backed up by some authors’ experiences. 
For instance, when Dickens was writing his “ Dombey and Son,” and 
had created such a sensation by the masterly delineation of young ’Paul, 
he quite unexpectedly announced the demise of that “wondrous boy.” 
It was asserted that even Dickens could not keep him alive. There is 
little doubt but his original idea, was to have done so, or why call the 
book as he had? The fact seems to be, he began without a plan, as he 
generally does, and lavishing too much genius on the child, without 
knowing what he was going to make him, found he had made him too 
good for anything; consequently, had to smother him quietly, lest he 
should prove the bane of the author’s life. Thus we see how an author 
may get into a labyrinth, and not get clean out. Yet, as it is, the grisly 
skeleton of that sweet child enjoys an immortality which its maturer 
years, had it been permitted to have lived, perhaps might have dissipated. 
The greater pains an author takes in showing his acuteness and ingenuity 
—provided he does not become tiresome, which Poe never does—we 
consider the more praisew orthy, and entitles him to our good-will. One 
of the most noted painters of the “Old Masters,” Raffaele or Leonardo 
da Vinci, we believe, (our memory serves us not with the name of the 
painter, but the circumstance we have perfect,) used to paint his 
figures thus—first he would draw and paint the skeleton in the 
position the destined figure should occupy. Layer over layer he would 
then paint the muscles, beginning with those nearest to the bone, 
and thus gradually introducing the nerves and arteries, perfecting the ori- 
gin and insertion of each muscle in its peculiar action, heighten the figure 
all but to nature, and then paint the skin over all his labor. Should we 
find fault with the artist for all this routine of study? Certainly not. 
It is only a genius who would dare such a self-test, and only a genius 
could pass through it with triumph. The time spent—not lost—in this 
exercise of pictorial anatomy, more than repaid his enthusiasm as a stu- 
dent by his perfection as an artist. And the praises of the comparative 
few, who saw the picture in its various stages of anatomical growth, to 
the many who saw the finished painting, decor ating and enriching the gal- 
lery, palace or cathedral, was of more real gratification to the artist, be- 
cause appreciated by his visitors; and because genius is always self- 
reliant in mesmerizing—so to speak—the many, while it is only doubtful 
of the appreciation of congenial intellectuality. The artist was an adept 
in the anatomical science, and we cannot but admire his ingenuity in its 
display. It is not enough that the sailor can rig a “ seventy-four,” he 
should know the use, and how to use, every rope. The wronaut, who 
could but raise his balloon, and who could not lower it, would excite nei- 
ther praise for his daring, nor pity for his fate, but sneers for his impu- 
dence. And the mesmerist, who would put you to sleep, and could not 
— you, in our opinion, ought to be tried for something more than 
manslaughter. Ingenuity, so long as it is vigorous, cannot be overtaxed ; 
for by its own very power it will defy detection by the reader. It will 
become so very ingenious as to lose all appearance of it, as Tennyson’s 
poetry, being the work of a supreme artist, has the appearance of exqui- 
site simplicity. It is artistically made to appear simple, as Poe’s fictions 
are ingeniously wrought to look like facts. This, in our opinion, is one 
of Poe's great reeommendations—a rare gift, and so seldom to be met 
with fully sustained by the power, with which he supported all his plots, 
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that it strikes even the most casual student of his works. We have lent 
his books to friends, who, having read one of his tales, returned the book, 
saying it was a horrible detail of circumstances, and that they wanted a 
story—a fiction, not a finely-written account of a blood-freezing occur- 
rence. On being informed that it was a fiction they had been reading, 
they could with difficulty be persuaded of the fact, and on re-borrowing the 
book, had alternately to put it down in wonder, and read in delight, as 
we ourself had done. This is the very thing which argues his great 
power, and strengthens our opinion; and you feel that if he told you, 
that you yourself had paraded Broadway, walking on your hands, your 
legs in the air, and an umbrella, held at an angle of forty-five, under 
your right knee-pan, so circumstantially would he tell you how you man- 
aged it, and detail the incidents that might take place had you done so, 
that you should feel in most distressing doubt, if such was really the 
fact, and of your own sanity. But let us return to his career. 

He married in Richmond with his cousin, Virginia Clemm, a beautiful 
girl, poor and gentle. From Richmond he went to Baltimore, thence to 
Philadelphia, and subsequently to New-York. In those cities he lived by 
his writings, and was connected with several of the leading magazines of 
the day. He was engaged with Dr. Hawks in writing for the “ New-York 
Review,” in 1838. Had been chief editor of the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” owned by Burton, the comedian, himself a writer of remarkable 
ability and comic power, in 1839 ; at the same time that he wrote for the 
“ Literary Examiner,” of Pittsburgh—and in the autumn of that year 
published all the stories he had then written, in two volumes, under the 
title of “Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque.” He continued his 
connection with “ Burton’s” until June, 1840, and on the merging of that 
gentleman’s magazine with the ‘‘ Casket,” Poe was engaged by Mr. G. 
R. Graham as editor of the new magazine, which has been so favorably 
known since as “ Graham’s.” With this he remained a year and a half, and 
in it wrote several of his finest tales and criticisms. It is to be regretted 
that an uncertainty of character, formed by habits of dissipation, was the 
only spring of disagreement which rendered it necessary by the proprie- 
tors of the magazines he had been connected with, to seek for some other 
person, of more steady action, to guide their publications. After his dis- 
sociation from “ Graham’s,” he stayed some time in Philadelphia, to es- 
tablish a magazine of his own, to be called the “Stylus,” and might have 
succeeded, but for the “unfortunate notoriety of his habits.” In 1848, 
he removed to New-York, and was received into “circles capable of both 
the appreciation and the production of literature.” Soon after he had 
made New-York the field of his toil, he published that extraordinary 
poem, the “ Raven,” which greatly increased his reputation. This he fol- 
lowed up and sustained by his “ Mesmeric Revelations,” and “the Faets 
in the case of M. Valdemar ;” two of the most exciting and truth-looking 
narratives ever penned,—and afterward was critic of the “ Mirror,” editor 
of the Broadway Journal, a contributor to “ Godey’s Magazine,” this Re- 
view, and other periodicals. 

The situation of writer for the Reviews and Magazines is, at most 
times, of a very precarious nature, and in his case was more than usually 
so from the causes we have previously alluded to. Still, an author of 
his vast resources and_power Should have made both an easy living and a 
wide reputation, even through the magazines; but having, with his other 
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infirmities, raised, through the best motives towards his profession, so 
many personal enemies, he found his efforts unsuccessful in striving to 
obtain the former, and would not have attained the latter, if the same 
tide could have swept both away. In this precarious life was he bound, 
going through many misfortunes, and heightening them by his whims 
and caprices, until friendly death ‘quieted his unguiet brain too prema- 
turely for his country ’s literature, but nearly a life-time behind his hap- 
piness. He died on Sunday evening, October 7th, 1849, aged thirty- 
eight, in a hospital in Baltimore. 

As a poet, Edgar Allan Poe is entitled to a proud position among 
the poets of his country. Looking at his poetical productions with a 
view to their construction, power of exciting, or popularity, we find he is 
no way behind any other native poet. If the latter be taken as a criterion 
of his genius as a poet, then would he rank in the first place, for, undoubt- 
edly, the most popular native poem is the “ Raven, excepting, perhaps, 
Mr. Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life,” and that we have no hesitation in say- 
ing is more widely appreciated t beyond the wave” than in its native 
country. Mr. Poe’s construction is always admirable, and his power of 
exciting intensely peculiar. Yet, Poe is far from being a great poet. 
There is a something more than admirable construction, and a power 
of excitement wanting, to constitute the poet. Soul—not the soul so 
freque “tly spoken of by canting theologians, which generaily amounts 
to the renting of a fashionable pew in Trinity Church or St. Patrick’s—but 
soul—heart—that beautiful and transportable, but indescribable some- 
thing, which illumines our feelings and sensations, as the smile of Omni- 
potence lights up, and makes buoyant a verdant valley,—that feeling 
which swells us into heroship, as we ponder over the Crusade wars —that 
makes us a soldier of the cross at Ascalon, or a preserver of the Holy 
Tomb at Jerusalem. That blessed feeling which makes us be a world- 
man—to see nature by inspiration, if we never left our birth-room. That 
is to be a poet—to have a mind and heart as large as a universe in an ex- 
panding ray of beatitude emanating from a point so small that, amid the 
brilliant halo, the origin is forgotten, and the soul is aoe seen. This is 
not always the case in Poe’s poetry. He is constantly before us. We 
see the point from which the light is coming. We e are diverted 
from what ought to be the only” attraction. “No matter how fine 
Poe’s verse, there is too frequently a mechanism about it, which we 
would rather forget, but cannot. THe seems to take pride in this feature 
of his poetical compositions, as is very ev ide nt from his account of the man- 
ner in which he composed the “ Raven.” This does not detract from its 
merit, but does from its effect. Yet it is all that he intended it for, In 
that exquisite poem, there is a consciousness of effect, sometimes too evi- 
dent for its author’s purpose, at the same time that there are some pas- 

sages of fine natural passion and expression: for instance, 





‘‘ Prophet.” said I, * thing of evil—prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By that Heaven that bends above us, by that God we both adore, 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels name Lenore, 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels name Lenore.” 
Quoth the Raven, “* Never more.” 


‘“‘ Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend, I shrieked, upstarting— 
Get thee back into the tempest, and the Night's Plutonian shore ! 
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Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken '—quit the bust above my door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door !” 
Quoth the Raven, ‘* Never more.” 


In those elegant stanzas, the question in the first quoted is not more 
beautifully put ‘than the lover's passion is portrayed in the second, on the 
answer of “ Never more.” The contrast, a peculiar power of Poe's Ss, at- 
tracts much attention: the one-worded bird, with its wiseacre look and 
dark guise stoically quaint, driving to madness the ardent, yet bewailing 
lover. The naturalness with which human passion finds vent, in our opi- 
nion, conveys the finest passage of the poem—* Be that word our sign of 
parting, ’ &c. ; also, the cooling down, when there is more thought, and 
less violent passion, “ Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy 
form from off my door.” The management of the situation and objects 
of this poem is quite in Poe’s vein, and is consequently perfect. ‘The me- 
chanism which makes us be conscious of the author’s presence in his 
poetry, is not at all evident in his prose. The reason is obvious. The 
very putting the thought into rhythm and rhyme, makes a conscious- 
ness of effect, while in the prose tale of the “ Gold Bug, ” or the “ Adven- 
tures of Hans Pfaall,” you read the uninterrupted narrative as you would a 
piece of bona fide news ina daily paper. The very bound with which 
this fine poem, “ The Raven,” springs along, leads to this consciousness, 
which cannot be perceived in the prose relation of his most extraordinary 
concoctions. You know the poetry is the relation of something in the 
mind,—you are persuaded the prose is the relation of a fact. As we 
have said, this takes not from the merit of the poetry, but adds to that of 
the prose ; and, on that account, we consider him much superior as a prose 
writer, than as a poet; at the same time, that we accord him a distin- 
guished rank as a cultivator of the divine art. 

As an artist of refined taste and exceeding skill in melody, his best 
poems bear striking testimony. Indeed, in this respect, he has no supe- 
rior. He wields his power to the best advantage, and in some instances 
with remarkable potency ; for instance, in that very exciting and fine 
chant, “The Bells.” It is ree lly a most fascinating production, and we 
never read it but we have to rest after each verse, to let the reverbera- 
tions of the “ Bells” in thought die away 


** On the bosom of the palpitating air,” 


that we may coramence the succeeding in silence. There is a strange 
swing, if we may use the word, in the concluding fines. As they front 
you on the page, they look redundant and uncalled for—but read—read 
aloud ; and the voice will naturally, and by identification with the poet, 
sink, and swell, and modulate its tones into mimic peals of joy or alarm 
bells. No writer knew better how far he could lead a reader, and how to 
hold his attention, than Poe ; the poem in question is a striking evidence 
of this power. It is one of his poems in which you are not conscious of 
the author’s presence, the melody is so perfect, and the method so apt to 
the subject. The poem “to Helen” is really beautiful, full of the true 
poet’s aspiration, clad in exquisite language and rhythm. “ Annabel 
Lee” is scarcely less beautiful, but decidedly less artistic. “Lenore,” 
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“ Eulalie,” and “ Ulalume,” each have peculiar and catching traits; the 
last especially, which is not inferior to any of the author’s poetical com- 
positions. The melancholy and metaphysical are Poe’s best opportuni- 
ties, and he never loses either to indulge his favorite and most congenial 
faculties. “ Ulalume” is of that combined class ; and after you have read 
it, and set the book down, your brain is beating with the internal revolu- 
tions of some of the lines which contain the chief burden of the poem. 
Unwittingly you are repeating 


“* The skies they were ashen and sober ; 
The leaves they were crisped and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere ; 
It was night in the lonesome October, 
Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir— 
It was dawn by the dark tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 


In the seventh stanza of this poem, how Poe could allow such a 
rhyme as “ Vista,” and “ Kissed Her,” and “ Vista,” and “ sister,” to take 
place, we are at a loss to imagine. In the case of any other poet using 
such cockney rhymes, we might pass it unnoticed ; but in his, who spoke 
and wrote so much about these things, it strikes our ear rather awkwardly. 
Another instance of this is in his (slantingdicular) sonnet on Frances 
Osgood, entitled, “A Valentine,” where the rhyming of “ Leda” and 
“veader” occurs; also “early” and “ dearly,” in the sonnet “To My 
Mother ;” and “valleys” and “ palace,” in the “ Haunted Palace.” The 
following passage appears in “ Al Aaraaf :” 


** Some have left the cool glade, and 
Have slept with the bee— 
Arouse them my maiden 
On moorland and lea.” 


For the rhyming of “ glade, and,” with “ maiden,” he gives an excuse 
(which is no excuse) in a note as follows: 


“It is, however, imitated from Sir W. Scott, or rather from Claud 
Halcro, in whose mouth I admired its effect : 


Oh ! were there an island, 
Tho’ ever so wild, 

Where woman might smile, and 
No man be beguil’d, &c.” 


“island” and “ smile and” are perfect in rhyme, which “ glade, and,” and 
“maiden” are not, as the most uneducated ear will at one perceive. At 
best this sort of criticism reminds us of the book-pedler that Gerald 
Griffin met in a London coffee-house, where some singular though unknown 
characters used to carry on a‘ Noctes.’ On some occasions all the par- 
ties present used to read a poem, the person following the reader to 
criticise the manner of the previous reading, and conclude by reading as 
he thought perfect. On one of these occasions Byron’s poem of “ Fare 
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thee well, and if for ever,” &c., was selected, and it had been read and 
twisted into all shapes and received all sorts of criticisms by the time it 
had arrived to the pedler’s turn to “give an opinion as was an opinion.” 
The last lines it will be recollected are— 


‘“« Seared in heart, and love, and blighted, 
More than this [ scarce can die.” 


The pedler admitted the reading admirable, and the pronunciation of 
the last speaker up to the last line—up to the very last word—perfect ; but 
here he thought he observed a fault—* I speak under correction, gentlemen,” 
said he, “ but it appeared to me that he pronounced the word die in the 
last line as if the dot was off the 7.” We should not have spent time on 
those things (slight when compared with his attractive characteristics) but 
for the anomaly they present. He must have been quite conscious of 
those errors, therefore is the less excusable for their appearance, especially 
as he—supposing his critical writings to have had the effect sought for— 
created the taste which he thus unconcernedly rebels against. 

The peculiar style of rhythm and expression in which some of his 
best known poems are written, and which is getting to be recognized 
as the “ Poe school,” is erroneously supposed to have originated with 
him. The characteristics of that “style,” or “ school,” have been long and 
well known in the British isles, as the peculiar feature of one of the 
finest modern poets—James Clarence Mangan. The readers of The 
Dublin University Magazine, and they are many in this country, will 
readily remember the poems ‘of this lately deceased poet, which for many 
a year formed one of the principal attractions in that m: agazine, The 
poems entitled “ Echoes of Foreign Song,” and purporting to be transla- 
tions from every language from ancient Irish to modern Chinese, but 
which were in ge eral the fruit of the rich and varied brain of Mangan, 
display the most remarkable power of quaint yet perfect expression, 
flowing through the most eccentric meters and into the most harmonious 
rhyme, to be found within the poetry of any language. His professedly 
original poems were even more quaint, and nearly all, as in the case of 
Poe, tinged with a hue of autobiography. Like the latter, he was most 
unfortunate, but was of the gentlest disposition, and always on the 
most amicable terms with his brother authors. Asa poet, Mangan had 
more varied genius than Poe; more soul, pure, lofty and ethereal. THe 
walked the earth like a prophet, and lived, unfortunately for his land, 
to see some of his prophecies fulfilled. He devoted his entire life to 
poetry ; his prose would fill a dozen octavo pages ; his beloved mistress 
held him a slave to the last. And, save two duodecimo volumes of 
“ German Anthology,” his works are uncollected, and lie hidden amongst 
newspaper by-gones and magazine still-borns. If he had been a tenth-rate 
Scotchman, or a hundred and tenth-rate Londoner, his poems would long 
ago have read wondrously on vellum paper, or blinded window gazers with 
the gilt embellishments. All the wind of the quarterlies and the machine- 
ry of the London presses would have annihilated each other in praising 
him ; ; but alas, the curse of Swift was upon him, he was a “genius and an 
[rishman.” He wrote some of the most beautiful poetry of the century— 
walked a path in verse, which closed up behind, and you see nothing but 
the light gleaming from his brain as he passed—g ave a nation striving for 
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its highest benison—its freedom—some of its highest aspirations and most 
forcible thoughts, and—our heart uearly chokes in the utterance—died— 
died in a fever shed. Poe was too acute an observer not to profit by 
the remarkable poetry of Mangan, and the similarity of their styles is 
too evident to need more than a passing notice. The same features of 
expression, strength, aptness of application, quaintness of metre, and 
bound of rhythm, are prominent in both. Mangan is equal to Poe as an 
artist, but his art.or mechanism is not so perceivable from the whole- 
heartedness, the flow of soul which forms the staple of his poetry. The 
difference is this: Poe could make a quaint piece of poetry—Mangan was 
a quaint poem himself. Poe found refuge in melancholy and metaphy- 
sics—Mangan was a melancholy soul. Mangan was a fact—Poe made 
things look as like fact as can be. This comparison only stands good as 
to oe As a prose writer Poe is of a very superior class, powerful 
and exact ; and albeit, there are a few of his poems which will live with 
his land and language, it is as a prose writer he will go down to posterity 
with the full tide of reputation. . 

Of Poe’s prose poem “ Eureka,” we can say but little here, as it would 
take up much space were we to canvass its opinions, which, after all, 
perhaps it does not deserve. Mr. M. A. Daly, writing of Poe, ina weekly 
literary paper, says, “Poe was much given to philosophical studies, 
more particularly towards the close of his life. His writings in this branch 
do not, however, do him much credit. They are invariably replete with 
all the errors of the German schools, and the last work he ever published, 
‘Eureka,’ is but a weak apology for that curse of all modern literature— 
pantheism.” From the same gentleman, who was acquainted with the 
deceased author, we learn that Poe had a work in MS. which he entitled 
“ Phases of American Literature,” and from which he read for our friend 
at Fordham. We trust it may be added to his published works; 
as any ebullition of a genius so strange and so strong, much less one on 
the subject we have named, must be of remarkable interest to his ad- 
mirers, and readers of American literature generally. We had hoped to 
have presented our readers with a resume of the most remarkable of 
Poe’s tales, with a view of showing the capacityof his genius, and acuteness 
of his analy tical power, but the length to which our article extends already, 
precludes the idea of giving aught ‘but a general word on those points. 
Perhaps it is as well, for his tales have been so widely read and enthusi- 
astically appreciated, that it might seem unnecessary to more than refer 
to them. 

Poe had a strange and unearthly delight for the horrible and revolting, 
as well as the nicest appreciation for the beautiful. The latter he very 
evidently used in subservience to the former; and that he worked up 
with such power and circumstantiality, that all the horrors of Monk Lewis, 
Anne Radcliffe, and Henry Fuseli, grow childish before his. Nothing 
can be more disgustingly horrible, or recited better, than the “ Black 
Cat.” Than the “ Pit and the Pendulum,” we have never read anything 
producing a more breathless anxiety. The growth of evil in the former, 
and the power of mind in calamity in the latter, are miraculously con- 
ducted, every thought and turn of thought being accounted for with a 
precision of the most searching character, and powerful adaptation of 
words. One of his most distinguishing faculties is his admirable no- 
menclature of what he wants to deseribe, be they, the metaphysical read- 
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ings of the mind—the changes of the countenance, as indices of the pas- 
sions, or objects of view. ‘In all his descriptions, one could not probably 
take out a single word and insert another which would suit better, or be 
of more value to the purpose, than what he - adopted. His power of, 
and over language was consequently very great, when we take into con- 
sideration the peculiarly horrible and harrowing scenes and acts he de- 
scribes—the remarkably,minute lengths he goes into—the most seemingly 
unremarkable minutiee—the fine drawn sentences and convincing hair- 
splitting he deals in, which take you along as the silken guide-string of a 
labyrinth into its very centre, resting occasionally to take breath, as you 
meet some unearthly spectacle or being, put there like the fiery ‘dragons 
at the gate of the enchanted castle, to terrify and prevent you from pro- 
ceeding. You burn to go on. Even though your nature sickens, you 
will be a bravo. You could no more leave unfinished one of his tales, 
than you could stay a comet. He has a fiendish faculty of seducing your 
will. His acquaintance seems to have changed your nature, and created 
in it a love for the terrific. You share his madness or his rage; his 
misery or guilt. You know he is horrible and unearthly, and devilish, 
but you also feel that he is inhumanly powerful and magic: ally seductive. 
When we take into account these minute descriptions, and the power they 
hold over the reader, and see the pains he has taken to render every, even 
the smallest thing plain, we wonder less at the appreciation of the reader, 
and the ready reputation his tales meet with. The power of language vies 
with the conception of the plot, and only yields to it in its service of 
carrying it out in its most fiendish or loveable extent. 

A word or two of Poe, and we are done. He is in the grave. Let 
him lie so. His works are here, let people judge them. Let us judge 
his works,—what he has presented us with, and feel towards him as we 
are ple: ased or pained with them. It would have been almost miraculous if 
a man, reared as he was, had been less unfortunate. We shall not dwell 
on it,—but would wish our readers not to rattle his bones, but read his 
books. His earthly life is dead. His labors alone are alive. He can 
never harm us. They may or they may not. To them let us see until a 
little time shall have passed away, and the community can look at him, 
minus the undercurrent of sneers which is drifting through society at 
him now. There is no writer or public man but has his enemies. Poe 
had more than his share, but, perhaps not mpre than he deserved. He 
could not please every body. He did not strive to please any body. 
But there were many whom he did strive to displease, and he succeeded 
in that as in every thing else. Some say he displeased, (that is a gentle 
word,) those persons rightfully—others, wrongfully. That the latter was 
sometimes the case, our better judgement must give in. But now that he 
is gone to that somewhere which even his supernatural imagination and 
“supernatural eloquence” could not picture, let him be gone with peace ; 
that is, the part of him that is gone ; and it is the minor part. Let us 
deal with that of him which is alive, his books, with candor; or, if we 
think of him, let us be generous, and end with a verse of our own :— 


** Tho’ all spleen’s arrows straight he hurl’d 
At mankind's breast, to you 

I cry—in common with the world— 
Priez pour le malheureux.” 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
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THE HON. THOMAS B, FLORENCE, 


One of the most remarkable features in the history of the public men 
of the United States, consists in the fact, that they are, in a large majority 
of instances,what are called self-made men. This term has grown into such ge- 
neral use, and its application so generally understood, that it has become a 
part of the American language. “ Self-made” denotes only the basis of the 
individual and public character of the man. The superstructure erected 
thereon is the result of circumstances and advantages, which are im- 
proved by the innate power of each individual. It has been said, that all 
are creatures of circumstances, but this is by no means a truism—for such in- 
cidents are not effective, unless there exist a capacity to use them for an 
object. Of themselves, circumstances are powerless ; it requires some- 
thing of an intellectual quality to mould them into elements of success. 

The generally received idea, that self-made men are but the sport of 
material combinations of effects from natural causes unintelligently ope- 
rating to a result, which is neither foreseen nor premeditated, is unsound 
in philosophy and in fact. Such an opinion deprives mind of all power, 
and denies to intellect a controlling agency. It is most certainly true, that 
no general rule can be found to regulate individual cases; no system, as a 
system, which, strictly adhered to, will conduce to a certain condition. 
Elementary principles exist which lay at the foundation of human action, 
when it ends in suecess—but these principles sve different only as differ- 
ently exercised. That object, to be gained, is hiyher or lower in the scale 
of human excellence, which is to a greater >r less degree in accordance 
with the soundness of these primary principles. Agai uinst the danger 
arising from the conception, that circumstances alone make the man or his 
pub lie. position, a word of warning is uttered. Against the degradation 
attendant upon such a dogma to the mental constitution of man , a word of 
protest is uttered. 

We have prefaced the sketch now engaging attention with these re- 

marks, because it will be our'duty to eluc ‘idate them during its progress. 

Tuomas B, Frorence was born January the 26th, 1812, in the city of 
Philadelphia. He was the son of David Florence, ship-builder, of South- 

wark, ‘The parents were honest and exemplary persons, and reared a 
large family with care. The mother was of that class of parents whose 
maternal solicitude for her children arose from the dictates of sincere 
Christian piety. She felt the high responsibility of her station, and knew 
well that the lessons imparted in childhood bore their fruit in manhood’s 
years, The father was constantly engaged in his business, and devoted 
but little of his time in the training ‘of his children. He was satisfied 

ith the competency of the mother for the task, and had an abiding faith 
in her devotion to her duties. This family was a type of the households 
of American citizens the length and breadth of the Union. In city, 
hamlet, mountain, and prairie, homes are blessed by these penates of the 
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people. Thus cared for—thus trained—thus taught, at the fire-side of his 
home, young Florence, at the age of six years, was placed at school for 
mental education. He was quick, active, and acquired rapidly ; so much 
so, that at the age of eleven, it was thought he was sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to apply his acquirements to a useful purpose. 

With a family dependent on the father’s business, which was carried 
on upon the principle that idleness was loss, the son, at eleven years of 
age, and so well improved, was looked upon as entitled to contribute to 
the domestic charges. His father having died at this early age of the 
son, left the family to the sole protection of the mother. The force of 
their early impressions was never lost on the character of the man: the 
mother had inculeated the lessons of rights and duties in the moral re- 
lations; the father had imparted those practical principles of the social 
condition, which give force to the citizen in his avocations. 

Young Florence was an impersonification of the American boy. The 
mother formed the morals—the father impressed the mind with strong prac- 
tical rules of conduct—both contributed to an education sufficient for the 
general concerns of life, and thus the boy was clothed at the outset for his 
journey through life. The first step of the lad was to seek an employment 
congenial to his tastes and capability. He engaged with a house-carpen- 
ter to learn that handicraft, and for some time devoted himself to gain a 
knowledge of the business. At that period of our industrial history, it 
was not unfrequently the habit for employers and their assistants to use 
stimulating drinks. Such was the case in this instance, and before the 
habit could be circumscribed, it became the master of the persons who 
carried on the business with whom young Florence was employed. It 
was a source of grief to his impressible mind to be in contact with those 
so lost to all propriety. The boy was aware of the prejudicial influences 
that were destroying his employer and the business. It was a striking 
lesson to a sensitive and observing mind. It had its effect. 

Young Florence left his employer, disgusted at the scenes often brought 
to his notice, and sought more happy associations. 

During the years thus devoted to acquiring the foundation of a liveli- 
hood, much opportunity was afforded to contemplate the laboring class in 
the most intellectual of the mechanic branches. The want of proper edu- 
cation—the evil example—the effect of habits acquired without either 
consideration or controlled the subject of our notice seriously to exam- 
ine, even at that early day, into the disadvantages to which our youth 
were exposed, during their mechanic pupilage. This was one of those 
circumstances in the life of young Florence, which, improved by honest con- 
viction of duty, gave him the confidence of those who toil. He has from 
that time to the present devoted himself to the cause of labor and its 
rights—to the cause of the working-man and his wrongs—not because of 
any self-aggrandizement thus to be produced—but because he was early 
taught those lessons which require the dictates of duty to be pursued, 
if the heart is honestly engaged in co-operation with the head. 

Having abandoned the employers first engaged with, young Florence 
entered into the hat-maker’s shop of an experienced manufacturer of hats. 
Here he learned the business with facility, and became an adept at this 
branch of mechanical skill. Like most young men of his character and 
disposition, he was engaged in those pursuits which attract the tastes in 
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Politics, as presented to the young, ardent, honest and impulsive, 
occupy the time often to the exclusion of other objects. In many instances 
this is true. So at least was it the case with Mr. Florence. Long before 
his majority, he united himself to the democratic party, and labored in 
the sphere appropriate to his years, with his entire energy. He did good 
service. Having arrived at the age of twenty-one, he began business for 
himself. With funds saved from his wages, and w ith the help of an honest 
name and character, he was enabled to command sufficient means to start 
on his own account. 

Soon after he became the master of his own establishment, and sought 
by all the means in his power to build up a reputation in the business 
community. The commercial and trading interests were involved in the 
issues of political contests. Ever memorable will be the struggle 
through ; ever glorious the result of the conflict between Jackson and The 
Bank. That contest proved the American democracy could neither 
be frightened nor bought. Those who did not take part—those who did 
not look on—can never know the bitter, persecuting, relentless tyranny 
lavished by the United States Bank on the men of the people. Business 
men were prostrated unless they sided with the money-power ; not only 
such of our citizens were thus assailed, but the honest, retiring, private 
citizen, who expressed opinions of a democratic-Jackson character, were 
hunted down even in social and domestic intercourse. Mr. Florence 
was a democrat; like his friends, he stood the storm with fortitude, and 
though almost ruined, he was able to continue in his business, till Jack- 
son put anend to the monster and defeated its objects—a severe ordeal 
for a young democrat. The courage of Mr. Florence, and his conduct 
during the panic, gained him many friends. The working-man sustained 
him. ‘The honest portion of the people supported him, and these cireum- 
stances, controlled by the teachings of his youth, made him successful. 

Mr. Florence continued for a considerable period in his business, re- 
spected and prosperous, making money, and increasing his estab] lishme nt. 
Of gencrous impulses and high- toned morals, he thought all men were his 
equals in this respect. But he was mista ken—loaning means to less for- 
tunate friends—and to others, whose faults were predominant, he was 
forced at the end of a few years to abandon his occupation, and settle his 
affairs. This he did with honor. 

Unoceupied, with his good name, and a large body of friends, he looked 
only for a position to be use ‘fully employed. This was soon presented. 
The Board of Controllers of the Public Schools for the C ity and County 
of Philadelphia, elected him its Secretary. Here was a post admirably 
adapted to Mr. Florence’s capacity. It was a highly responsible position. 
It brought him in contact with the youth of the city and county. It 
gave him opportunity to do much service in the cause of popular educa- 
tion. It required energy, tact, capacity, and industry. Mr. Florence 
brought all these to bear upon the discharge of his duties. He did his 
duty ‘faithfully. In this district, comprising the entire city and county 

of Philadelphia, there were about six hundred schools, and nearly 
45,000 children under course of education. The whole manage- 
ment of the Secretary’s office was in Mr. Florence’s hands, and for 
nine years he filled that office to the entire satisfaction of the public 
and the Controllers. In the Board, for a great portion of this period, were 
some of the devoted friends of public “instruction. They aided Mr. 
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Florence, seconded his views, and supported his proceedings. Among 
this number, we feel it but just to say, such men as Recorder Vaux, (then 
the Recorder of the City,) Judge Campbell, George M. Wharton, Esq., 
George Emlen, Jun., Esq., Thomas H. F orsyth, (State Senator, ) J. Rob- 
bins, Jun., M.C., and others, were prominent, as we find by the reports of 
the Controllers in our possession, these names being familiar to us. 

Mr. Florence, after a faithful service on this arduous post for nearly 
nine years, resigned. We give a copy of the minutes of the Board on 
the occasion, to speak for itself’: 


Orrice oF THE ConTROLLERS oF Pusiic ScHootrs, 
First School District of Pennsylvania. 

At a meeting of the Controllers of Public Schools, First District of Penn- 
sylvania, held at the ConT ROLLERS’ Cuameer, on Tuesday, June 12th, 1849, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved—That this Board accept the resignation of Tuomas B. F rorence 
from his office of Secretary, so long and faithfully filled by him, and that in 
retiring from his office, Mr. Florence will bear with him the respect and confi- 
dence of those with whom he has so long been associated in public duties, and 
their best wishes for his continued welfare and prosperity. 

Signed, George M. Wuarron, President. 
Attest, H. J. Hempniny, Secretary. 
To Colonel Tnomas B. Fiorence. 


During the progress of the temperance reformation, Mr. Florence took 
a decided part. He had in his youth witnessed the evils of the vice, and 
united with the discreet friends of temperance to propagate its teachings. 

In the year 1846, Mr. Florence was nominated for Congress for the 
district in which he was born and lived. The contest was we sll conducted, 
but Mr. Levin, the native American candidate, was elected. The friends 
of Mr. Florence were those of his youth, the working-men—the boys of 
his boyhood, and the men of his manhood. They knew him well, and 
the “ boat-builder’s son” was identified with their political and individual 
history. At the Congressional election next ensuing, in the year 1848, 
Mr. Florence was again the nominee of his party. Devoted to the prin- 
ciples of the republican cause—consistent in their support—self-sacrificing 
in all his relations with his fellow citizens, in each sphere of his duty or 
action—his manly and courteous bearing satisfied his friends, and render- 
ed him a general favorite. The opposition majority was too large to be 
overcome, and at this election Mr. L. C. Levin, the native candidate, was 
again returned by a union of Whigs and Ni atives. Mr. Florence sustained 
himself under defeat with the same spirit that always actuated him. His 
only regret was that his party was unsuccessful, and expressed the fear 
that he was not the most available candidate. No lukewarmness marked 
his conduct. His party continued to receive all his energy. It noted his 
conduct, and made him its champion. 

During the t'me of interval between the elections for Congress, Mr. 
Florence devoted himself to the cause of popular education, to the tem- 
perance cause, to charitable and voluntary associations for the benefit of 
his fellow beings i in various ways. In a word, he was always engaged in 
some public measure with which self-advantage was unmixed. The pro- 
per authorities appointed Mr. Florence, in the year 1850, one of the 
Board of Mercantile Appraisers for the city and county. He performed 
the duties of this post admirably, and to the satisfaction of the business 
community of Philadelphia. 
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Before the war against Mexico, Mr. Florence was elected colonel of 
the 5th Regiment of the State Militia. Thus being connected with the 
military, on the opening of the war he applied to have a volunteer com- 
pany, of which he was captain—“ The Independent Rifle Company”— 
cepted for service in Mexico. But he was unsuccessful, so numerous were 
similar applications from Philadelphia city and county. 

Again the period for the election of a representative in Congress, for the 
first Congressional district of Pennsylvania, arrived. The Native and 
Whig parties nominated their respective candidates. The Democracy 
rallied on Colonel Florence. The campaign was severely contested, 
The district contains about 13,000 voters. Every effort was made that could 
be devised, to sustain Mr. Levin, the Native candidate, but the people were 
acquainted with Colonel Florence ; they had witnessed his labors in for- 
mer contests ; he had grown upon ‘their affections ; ; and the result showed 
that Colonel Florence carried his party to a brilliant triumph—a political 
victory—that will long be remembered by the Democracy of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Colonel Florence is yet a young man, much under 40 years of age, and 
a bachelor. He has improved his mind by study and reflection from his 
youth. He has been, till within a few months, in the editorial manage- 
ment of Democratic newspapers, in Philadelphia. His literary tastes are 
excellent; and the columns of “The Key Stone” and “ Times”—both of 
which Democratic dailies he conducted—evinced a bold and strong poli- 
tical pen. 

The opening of the public career of Colonel Florence is bright, and he 
has the ability to make it successful. In the Congress of the nation Co- 
lonel Florence will hold a marked position ; and the interests entrusted to 
his care will be safe in the custody of their representative. Thus has 
risen, from the platform of the people, a man who has controlled cir- 
cumstances, by the strong power of early education, both of morals and of 
mind, 





EPIGRAM. 


“ There is now in New-York a regularly organized military company composed entirely of 
negroes.” — T'he papers. 


New-York has long been known to fame, 
For “ volunteers” and “ crack” guards— 
But now a walking darkness blooms, 
A darkness fit for shade of “ Tombs ;” 
Which heralds forth with loud acclaim, 
A company of black-guards. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tae year 1851 has commenced with indications of the most extraordinary 
prosperity throughout the world; not only in England and the United States, but 
in Western Europe there is a very generally increased employment at remunera- 
tive rates, and the products of industry are created in greater abundance, and 
more advantageously exchanged, than perhaps ever before. The annual trade 
circulars of the leading British merchants, concur in the opinion that the year 
1850 was one which fully answered the expectations of merchants and reasona- 
ble men of business. It was characterized by steadiness and progress, under cir- 
cumstances which would have rendered such a state of the markets impossible 
before the adoption of those sound liberal principles of commercial legislation 
which came into action some five years since in both countries. |he quantities of 
produce delivered on the great thoroughfares of the United States, have been 
much larger than for many previous years, perhaps ever before, and the pro- 
portion of those consumed in the country has been very much larger than usual, 
at prices above the average of former years. In order to test this, we have but 
to take the values, as given officially by the Comptroller, of produce delivered on 
the Hudson river at tide water, via the New York canals, and at New Orleans, 
via the Mississippi, and compare them with the exports of similar products from 
the United States, These are as follows :— 

































RECEIPTS OF PRODUCE AT TIDE WATER ON THE HUDSON AND AT NEW-ORLEANS, WITH 
THE EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 






1849. 1850. 





1848, 





1846. 1847. 
At New-Orleans,-....... 51,105,246.. 90,033,256... 79,779,151.. 81,989,692.. 96,897,873 
PENNE so ssn ee ee 77,193.464-+ 73,092,414.. 50,883,907... 52,325,521... 55,480,941 


























































RM Giiia Sia ake ar wie 128,298,720 ..163,132,670.. 130,663,058 . .134,365,213-.- 152,378,814 

PRUNE vive tenascin we -- 113,488,516... 152,648,622. .154,032,031 ..145,755,820.. 134,900,233 

Excess receipts,........ 14,810,204... 10,484,048... -- ——.. 17,478,581 
OCR cs cnn ane os... 23,368,973-- 9,390,607 ——~ 


This indicates a very enhanced power of home consumption, consequent upon 
the improved exports of the former years, and of the realization of means from 
California. If we deduct cotton from the receipts and exports, and compare the 
year 1845, when the tariff of 1842 was in full operation, with the year 1850, 
when that of 1846 was in full operation, we shall have results as follows :— 

Ree’d at New- 








U. S. exports. 
















— less At Tide-water. Total. leas cotton,’ =X¢ess receipts. 
1845, coece ercccvce* eoces 23,483,180..45,452,321.. 68,935,501..56,914,900..12,020,601 
Det imaak eae yeeee? 99,011,000. .55 480,941 .. 160,491,941 ++ 61,914,957... 48,576,984 
IDCTOSRO,... «0000 oer e 2 31,527,820..10,028,620.. 41,556,440... 5,000,057..36,556,383 






An increase of five millions in exports, has been accompanied by an increase of 
36,556,000 in the home consumption of produce from two avenues only. The 
Erie Railroad, the Pennsylvania line of works, and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, the Georgia and South Carolina roads, have all fed the Atlantic demand 
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for Western produce, in eddition to the above two great avenues. At the same 
time the Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois public works, have poured upon 
the bosom of the great lakes increasing supplies, which have fed the growing 
home markets of that vast region, at prices well sustained, through the influence 
of the foreign export trade in taking off the surplus. As an indication of the ge- 
neral increase of business, we make a table of the revenues on the leading ave- 



































nues :— 
REVENUES OF PUBLIC WORKS. 
1846. 1847. 1848, 1849, 1850. 

New-York canals,........ $2,756,103... .3,635,381....3,252,212....3,266,266... .3,226,603 
Pennsylvania works,...... 1,196,977 . ...1,295,494....1,587,995....1,633,277....1,713,848 
QOhiocanals, ......2...c0s: 612,302.... 805,019.... 785,882..... 713,173.... 728,085 
I EE OS —_—_-.... — eese 466 EO0.s.-. LIee.... W530i 
ne eee oe $+ «108,104... 134,659... 157,173 

Total canals,........ $4,565,382....5,735,894....5,822,083....5,866,224....6,018,340 
Erie Railroad,........... 210,130.... 248,320.... 302,396.... 805,053....1,600,700 
Little Miami do.,....... . 116,052.... 221,139.... 280,085.... 321,303.... 405,607 
Michigan central ........ 277,478.... 347,555.... 373,931.... 600,986.... 860,559 
Georgia pee Pe 400,935.... 383,863.... 582,014.... 626,813.... 753,383 
Macon and Western, ..-. 128,430.... 147,768.... 161,569.... 198,517.... 207,040 
Philadelphia & Baltimore,  568,555.... 643,065.... 638,102.... 627,904.... 687,700 
Reading railroad,...... +. 1,900,115....2,002,945....1,692,555. .. 1,933,590... .2,360,786 
Baltimore and Ohio,....- 797,064....1,101,936....1,213,664....1,241,705....1,343,805 

Total eight roads, ....$4,398,759....5,096,691....5,244,246....4,355,871....6,219,582 


These main roads, as well as canals, have increased their revenues 50 per 
cent. in the last four years, mostly through the increase of produce transported. 
That this is the case of the New-York canals, is manifest from the enhanced 
valae of the delivery, as seen in the above tables, as well as in the tons weight 
delivered. The weight of goods on the Columbia Railroad, being the connection 
of the Pennsylvania canals, has greatly increased, notwithstanding the damage 
done by freshets to the canals of that State. If we compare the weight of 
tonnage on the New-York canals, with thaton the Columbia road, we have 
results as follows : 








1849. 1850. Increase. 
Columbia roads, Ibs.,.. 165,732,500...... 194,796,900...... 29,064,400 
New-York caz als, ecw R59, 982000... 062s 4,068,036.000......- 918,044,000 
Total Ibs.,.....-+-- 3,325,724,509...... 4,262,832,900..... . 947,108,400 


In all sections of the Union the same manifestations of wealth are apparent, 
connected with facility of exchange, and with rapidly increasing banking credits. 
The railroads which have penetrated new and fertile regions of the West and 
the South, have brought off produce, and carried back goods, while the modifi- 
cation of the tariff has permitted the excess of produce, alter supplying the sea- 
board, to go out of the country fora profit. The manufacturing of all descrip- 
tions of goods is lucrative, except cotton, which at the North and East feels the 
influence of successful competition from tke South and West. One item in re- 
lation to wools, will show the activity of manufacturing. The delivery on the 
New-York Canals were as follows :— 


Lbs, Value. Per Ib. 
GO «ike secu De tO ae on cease S07 a, 000 .n22 oes 32 cts. 
| eee S| ree BER OTS wancness 36 * 


That is to sey, for 800,000Ibs., less wool, the farmers get $300,000 more mo- 
ney, in face of a large importation and large delivery upon other avenues. 
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Amidst all this prosperity, which has resulted, in some degree, from the deve- 
lopment of California resources, there is apparent a great commotion in the fi- 
nancial world, deranging currencies, and also the relative value of gold to silver. 
This subject has awakened much discussion in and out of Congress, and it is one 
of much importance to the future course of the market, albeit but little under- 
stood. It has been the case, that since the discovery of America, the relative 
values of the two metals has been changing very gradually—that is to say, at the 
rate of two per cent. per annum in favor of gold. Thus at the close of the [5th 
century, gold was to silver as 10 to 1, at the close of the 18th century it was 15 
to 1, and just before the discovery of California 16 to 1. This rate of progress 
has been in consequence of the continual increase of silver as compared with gold, 
notwithstanding the enhanced use of the former meta) for luxurious uses. When 
on the discovery of America, the metals became thus more abundant, the propri- 
ety of reforming the currencies forced itself upon governments, particularly that 
of England, which had before played with the sovereign right of coinage as with 
a swindling apparatus. Both France and England, at the commencement of 
the 18th century, were possessed only of confused and depreciated currencies, 
fraught with the greatest evils to commerce and industry. The American sup- 
plies having furnished material, a general re-coinage took place in France in 
1726, when the weight and fineness of crowns and Louisd’ors were regulated, 
and so continued to the Revolution. In England the evil was arrested in 1717, 
on recommendation of Sir Isaac Newton, and an important difference took place 
in the currencies of the two countries. England adhered mainly to gold, which 
was becoming dearer, and France to silver, which was becoming cheaper. In 
1803, gold Napoleons of 20 francs were made a legal tender in France; and in 
England, silver coin to the value of 40s. sterling, were made a legal tender. Un- 
der this regulation, gold has preponderated in England, and silver in France ; 
and most of the countries of Western Europe have followed France in the use 
of silver. The French laws slightly under valued the gold, and the English 
laws gave silver a less intrinsic value than gold. In the United States, on the 
other hand, both metals were taken as a standard, and their relative values was 
sought to be obtained in adjusting the coinege. Necessarily, however, as silver 
was becoming cheaper, the standard adopted, in the course of 50 years, would 
become deranged; and as silver was slightly over valued, gold left the coun- 
try,—and in 1834 the gold bill was intended to re-adjust the two values. Since 
then the value of silver did not vary perceptibly until the gold discoveries, and it 
is now apparently retracing its steps. ‘I'o form some indication of the compara- 
tive use of silver and gold as money, we compile a table of the coinage of various 


countries :— 


COINAGE OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1821 To 1840, INCLUSIVE. 
Gold. 





Silver. Total. 


United States, ...... $ 20,659,577.... 43,104,004. _.. 63,763,581 
Great Britain,...... 248,033,700.... 46,259,810_..- 294,293,570 
WR es oe ars' a 116,178,697 _ ...580,575,927-_... 696,754,624 
POR 6s Sas, init 50,802,603.... 43,241,349__.. 94,043,952 
PIN ioe wa <ncw 8,424,084.... 26,078,855... 34,502,939 
Wi aecsves conn 3,466,928.... 2,032,884... . 5,499,812 











rere $447,565,649. ...'741,292,829.... $1,188,858,478 
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In the small German States, silver, or bzllon, a debased silver, is aJmost the 
exclusive currency, while England alone has almost an exclusive gold currency. 
In consequence of this fact, that the bulk of the European currency is silver, any 
civil commotion which causes alarm, and affects credits, produces a demand of 
that metal, manifesting itself in a fall in the price of goods, as compared 
with that standard, and the current sets thitherward. Up to the close of 1847, 
silver was rather abundant, but in the first months of 1848, the Revolutions caused 
a demand for silver, which has since continued. The export of silver from 
England and the United States, to France and West of Europe, was very large : 
and in 1848, the bankruptcy of English merchants, destroyed the character of 
bills on England, and caused silver to go thither to a considerable extent from 
India and other countries, and it went thence to the Continent, in all the countries 
of which the mints were very active, and the coins they issued to meet the de- 
mand, passed into the hands of those who hoarded it. Before any reaction from 
this state of affairs manifested itself, the California discoveries began to produce 
an influence, and the excitement in relation to the new supplies of gold was very 
great. Those countries, with Holland and France, which had used gold to some 
extent, showed a disposition to disuse it, and supplant it with silver. Russia 
was striving to enhance her silver currency ; and ata moment when the paper 
credits, which had expanded under 30 years of peace, were driven off by hostile 
movements, causing a demand for silver for purposes of trade, as well as for 
hoarding purposes, governments added to the demand by disusing gold. It is 
also the case, that throughout Europe, banks and bankers held always more or 
less gold and silver in reserve; the California news induced them all to sell the 
gold, and buy silver. In order to observe the operation of this speculative ac- 
tion, we have taken a table of tbe reported quantities of gold and silver by bank- 
ing establishments, as follows :— 


GOLD AND SILVER RESERVES HELD IN EUROPE. 











Jar 1848, Nov. 1850. 
ae a TNT, co 
Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. 

Bank of England,............ $ 6,585,250.... 55,000,000.... 219,201.... 70,921,146 
(CO See 15,000,000.... 4,989,000.... 85,842,697.... 5,760,000 

a Amsterdam,.... Fawkes — = «ws 20,178,000.... 9,600,000.... 12,281,000 
St. Petersburg PTT TTT 9,872.000.... 19,963,000.... 23,198,270.... 76,241,980 
Banks and Bankers in Europe, 48,500,000.... 47,648,000.... 75,000,000.... 25,000,000 
WN ns Bw ickeeses $79,957,250... .147,778,000. ...193,859,668....185,209,126 
MO sd cinicdadabsadwues <dsebbaeheasbactaneccan® 113,902,438.... 37,431,126 


This shows un enormous demand for silver under the mere influence of spec- 
ulative apprehensions, in relation to the effect of California in depreciating gold. 
The result was an appreciation of silver before the gold supplies took effect. 
In the last year there has also been sent back to India, rather more specie than 
was derived thence in 1848, and it is also to be remarked, that all the countries 
whence England usually received supplies, diminished their exports of silver 
last year. The migration of silver mines to the gold regions of California, was 
a reason added to speculative holdings. Thus the imports with Southampton 
were as follows : 
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Ditties cnt dds the tksee ae cbut De RCE. wasnt anecwndd canes 6,788 655 
a eres bien eas peers 8 erry eer er 
Increase, 3,841,177 1,085,439 


But it seems that the production of silver in Mexico for eighteen months, 
ending June, 1849, was immense. The European demand for silver has fallen 
heavily on the United States, and the prices of coins have advanced as follows : 


PRICES OF COINS IN NEW-YORK. 


U. S. quarter and Spanish Mexicen Mexican, Five-franc Napoleons, United States 
half dollars. dollars. dollars, Pieces, $. ts. Gold Dollars. 

Febr’y, 1850..par a 4 prem....3a5....4a 3} prem....} dis..94....3 87....par. 
May, ge Sn gk ~osse BB.c..f Ol * ict aa* O6hcs3 o 
July, ers Gy er SSeS | eee Meme See te 
ies ak Re 8 tee Oe Ocoee es sO Ce OM 96E.. SSS “ a} prm. 
Nov., Se AE, nce OBB OD & ncccg +. 95§...3 85 “e5.." 
Jan’ry, 1851...33 a3, “ ....6a7...4 a4} “ ...1 prem.97....3 84 “ al dis. 


This is a rise of three per cent. in the value of American coins and of one 
and a half in the foreign fractions of a dollar, as well as small gold coins, 
these being wanted for currency to supply the place of the silver withdrawn and 
withheld. In the view of a possible depreciation of gold, or, what is the same 
thing, the appreciation of silver, all those into whose hands the silver brought 
into the country by immigrants gradually collects, and who formerly sold it at 
that season of the year when its price was highest, have latterly held on to 
it, looking for a further material advance, under the same influence that has 
operated upon European banks. All these circumstances, of enhanced demand 
on one hand, and diminished supply on the other, tend to elevate the price of 
silver, independently of the gold snpply. At the same time the supply of gold 
has been sufficient to lower its price in comparison with silver, even had that 
metal maintained its position uninfluenced by politics and speculation. The 
substitution of gold for silver as curreney has lessened the demand for the 
former in the same degree that it increased that for the latter. The circum- 
stances of the two metals have conspired to the same end, viz: to raise the one 
and to lower the other—manifesting itself in a rise in the premium on silver. 
That the rise in silver is not altogether the result of abundance of gold, is shown 
in the fact that gold dollars have risen to one per cent, premium, in consequence 
of demand for circulation. Thus, in 1850 the mint coined $23,405,220 of double 
eagles, ($20 each,) and only 481,953 gold dollars, although the export from 
New-York was $10,000,000 in silver. At the same time the mint coined 
$420,000 in silver; that is to say, it supplied in gold and silver, $900,000, to 
replace $10,000,000 exported in small coins. Gold dollars are of course at a 
premium, and, what is of more importance to whig bankers, small bank 
notes are in demand, and absolutely needed for use, while the mint is turning 
out $20 pieces only to make a show of usefulness. The old policy was to coin 
small pieces and allow the banks only to issue large ones. 

Tne new policy is to coin large pieces, and encourage the banks to issue small 
notes. This Pennsylvania mint-bank interest, now in the midst of the opera- 
tion of causes, some of which are temporary, and perhaps none of them perma- 
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nent, proposes to go to work and alter the silver standard. Gold dollars are at 
1 per cent. premium for circulation, because there is no mint to coin them out 
of the large supply of material furnished from California; and the remedy pro- 
posed is to alter the silver standard, and that, too, in face of the fact that not 5 per 
cent. of the silver brought into the country can be coined, for want of a proper 
mint, at any standard. Suppose in another year the political causes which in 
Europe have affected the price of silver should cease, and hoards flow freely out 
from private coffers into general circulation, causing the rate to fall, and inducing 
speculators to come forward and realize their stocks, removing all artificial de- 
mand for the metal, and at the same time the California supplies of gold should 
decline—and the chances are, that they will do so, for, no matter how great 
soever the quantity of gold there may be, as it does not appear that any diggers 
make money, digging will not continue on such terms while silver mines resume 
their productions—a return of the metals to their present relative value would 
again find our standard deranged, and the nation would be buying silver for gold 
at a great loss. 

On the other hand, should, as many suppose will be the case, the gold con- 
tinue to depreciate, the impossibility of fixing a new, permanent standard is ap- 
parent. The only alternative would be to abandon one or the other of the two 
metals as a standard, and permit the other to fluctuate with the market as a 
commodity. ‘To adhere to gold under such circumstances would involve a con- 
tinual relative advance in all descriptions of property, and a depreciation of the 
value of all rents, annuities, and stocks. On theother hand, an adherence to silver 
would depreciate property generally, and enhance the value of the government 
revenues, and all rents and annuities for long terms. Under these circum- 
stances, all that is incumbent upon Congress to do, for the present, is to establish 
a mint in New-York, of such capacity as to give full effect to existing laws. If 
there is an increasing demand for small gold coins to supply the place of depart- 
ing silver, they should be issued in place of the double eagles, that are of but little 
use to any body. But, above all, the silver which comes into the country should 
be promptly coined into dimes, half-dimes, and quarters. These are the most 
wanted, and the least likely to be re-exported. Yet the Philadelphia mint, for 
a whole year, has supplied but $200,000 of these pieces, against nearly twenty- 
four millions in $20 pieces. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Derence ror Fuoitive Sraves, AGAINST THE Acts oF Coneress, 1793 anv 1850. By 
Lysander Spooner. 


If anything were wanting to satisfy every reasonable man of the perfect soundness 
and justice of the fugitive slave law, it would be the fact that this emanation of Mr, 
Spooner has been declared bya long list of papers and persons to be the dest argument 
hat has appeared against it. Joshua Leavitt, Elihu Burritt, Richard Hildreth, and a whole 
host of abolition blue-lights, have published their opinions, that it is the best argument 
against the fugitive bill. This being the case, and the document itself being the most 
flimsy tissue of sophistical notions ever found in print, it follows that the bill is unassail- 
able. To show that we are not captious, we will state that he grounds his argument on 
an old case in Pennsylvania. The United States Constitution provides for fugitive 
slaves, and the Pennsylvania law at that time allowed a slave-holder to bring his slave 
into the state and hold him for siz months. In the case cited, the owner broughéa slave 
voluntarily into the state, and after the expiration of siz months, wanted to force him to 
return. He was not a fugitive under the Constitution, and the limit of the Pennsylvania 
law had expired ;—consequently, there was no remedy, and would be none now ;—yet, 
this case is cited by Spooner to show that the clause in the Constitution did not apply to 
slaves. Whether this is fraud or folly, or both, the readers of such trash may judge for 
themselves. Nevertheless, all the abolition men-stealers say that it is the best argument 
ever advanced against the law. 


ESE 


Revertes oF A Bacnetor: or, A Boox or THE Heart. By Ik. Marvel. Baker & 
Scribner, New-York. 


The author informs us in his preface, that this book is justly described in its title. 
There is much of interest in those reveries, but they require to be imbibed in the same 
state of mind on the part of the reader as that which possessed the writer when his 
mind evolved them. The name of the author is well and popularly known, and that 
fact is sufficient evidence, that like all other objects which harmonize with the feeling of 
the day, his work wil! spread. Its appearance is in the German style, somewhat more 
elegantly executed, however, than the Leipsic tomes, seeing that Messrs. Baker & 
Scribner possess more of the American fire of genius than falls to the lot of our 
transatlantic brethren. 

Ee 


Crtesratep Satoons ; by Madame Gay—and Parisian Letters, by Madame Girardin. 
Translated from the French, by L. Villard. W. Crosby, and H. P. Nichols, Boston. 


This is an interesting little work, as far as the matter translated goes ; but the transla- 
or betrays little acquaintance with the authors, when she tells us in her preface that 
the celebrated journalist, Emile de Girardin, is his own wife, and that he was editor of 
La Presse, which he still conducts. The influence of the Saloons of Paris upon the 
events of the present century has doubtless been great, and could operate only in a 
society so highly artificial, and 60 well prepared for convalsion as that of France. The 
saloons of the present day have, however, as described by the Baron de Boique, less of 
interest than those described in the interesting work before us. 
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Tue GirtHoop or SHaxspeare’s Heroines. By Mary Cowden Clarke, author of 
“ The Concordance to Shakspeare.” Tale 1st, “ Portia, the Heiressof Belmont.” G. 


P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


The idea is a novel one, of taking the individual characters, such as they are represent- 
ed, and by a sort of analytical process, constructing a history of events, such as would 
probably produce known results; and the success of the undertaking is more or less 

commensurate with the difficulty of the task. 


a 


A Copious anp Criticat Latin-Enctisu Lexicon, founded on the larger Latin-German 
Lexicon of Dr. William Frieund; with additions and corrections from the Lexicons of 
Gesner, Facciolati, &. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. Harper Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 
This splendid work, founded on the best German Lexicon, contains the purest latinity, 

with a full and instructive preface in relation to the idea and elements of Latin Lexico- 

graphy. Itis one of the most important school-books of the season. 


i 


True Protestantism: An Address Delivered at the Sunday Institute, Philadelphia. 

By T. Illman, Philadelphia. 

This Address is a review of the Lecture of Archbishop Hughes, of New-York, “ On 
the Decline of Protestantism,” and of the reply to that address by the Rev. Dr. Berg, of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Iltlman steps into the arena to furm a sort of three-cornered duel, 
and like Marryat’s boatswain, seems to think that if he has a shot, and the other parties 
have theirs, it is of very little consequence at whom he lets fly : accordingly, both parties 
get peppered in tlieir turn as they present themselves, and the flaws in their logical 
armour are reached with accuracy and skill. 


————— 


Lives oF THE QuerENS OF ScoTLAND AND Enctuisn Princessss, connected with the 
Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland, author of the “ Lives of 
the Queens of England.” Harper Brothers. 


The high reputation of the works of Agnes Strickland, is such as to awaken interest 
in their mere announcement; bat the Queens of Scotland possess an interest wiich 
excels that which surrounds the corunets of, perhaps, happier Jands ; and in this series 
their fortunes are drawn together ina manner to give full force to the pathos and 
dramatic power they possess. 

Tue MotHers’ Recompense: A Sequel to “ Home Influence.” By Grace Aguillar. 

Harper Brothers. 

This domestic story of “ Home Influence” has acquired a high degree of popularity 
among the admirers of the moral and religious class of novels. Since the demise of the 
author, her mother has been indaced to publish this Sequel, and she informs the public 
that the first work was completed when its author had attained her nineteenth year, and 
that the other works remuin still unpublished. 


i —. 


PictortaL Firtp-Boox or tHe Revotution. By B. J. Losing. No.10, New-York: 


Harper Brothers. 

This work, which will be completed in about twenty numbers, abounds in interest- 
ing incidents and occurrences which took plece at the time of the Revolution, and which 
are too pleasant and valuable to be lost. It will be illustrated with more than six hun- 
dred engravings on wood—some of them are quite clever. 
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A New Crassicat Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geog- 
raphy. By William Smith, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries of Greek Antiquities, 
and of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. Revised, with numerous 
Corrections and Additions. By Charies Anthon, LL.D., Professor of Greek and Latin 
Languages in Columbia College. Harper Brothers. 















The extent and value of the work, whose title is given above, have been so gene- 
} rally eulogised by the press, and, as far as we can learn, so fully recognized by the 
public admiration, that any further praise of its execution, or recommendation of its 
usefulness, may now be considered altogether superfluous. This is one of the tew 
books which spring into the world all armed to defy and to contend with criticism 
at their very birth. It knows noiufancy and requires no nursing. A great and use- 









ful work was generally expected from its distinguished author, and a great and use- 
ful work has been produced. 











et 





De Quincey’s Writincs; Miscettangous Essays. By Thomas De Quincey, author 
of “ Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 






Of the literary merits of De Quincey’s book, no reader of taste can be insensible. 





There is a naturalness about the Confessions which impresses the reader with their 
truth. The style of the work is excellent, at times flowing along majestically, and 
bearing upon its bosom the grandest and most beautiful thoughts and images, and at 
others, dashing by with a quick, rapid motion, and sparkling with wit. The works 
of this author are being presented by Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, in four volumes, 
of which, the Miscellaneous Essays is the second we have received. The first is 
the ‘Confessions of an Opium Eater,” and the other two will be the “ Biographical 
Essays” and “The Cwsars.” The volumes are in the well-known elegant style of 










the firm. 






Fayst: A Dramatic Porm. By Goethe. Translated into English Prose, with Notes 
&c. By A. Raynard, Esq. ‘Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 





This celebrated translation of the great drama of Gcethe first appeared in 1833, 
and is now re-produced with such slight additions as were apparently required for a 
more thorough understanding of the Poem, with the subtle conceptions and brilliant 
corruscations of the immortal poet. The edition should be in the hands of all. 











RE 


Suaxspeare’s Dramatic Works, with Introductory Remarks and Notes, Original and 
Selected. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 






The 30th and 31st numbers of this elegant edition have been issued. The former, 
contains Julius Cesar, with a fine steel portrait of Portia, wife of Brutus. The latter 
contains Antony and Cleopatra, with a portrait of Egypt’s Queen. It is a magnificent 






edition. 









———— 








Hesry Smeaton: A Jacobite Story of the Reign of George the First. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. Harper Brothers. 






Mr. James’ last novel has not yet made its appearance, but the last story of the adven- 
tures of the Jacobins, is by no means inferior to some of his former made-to-order 






romauces, 
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Fapetre: A Domestic Story. From the French. By Matilda M. Hay. George P. 

Putnam, Broadway. 

This excellent translation of a popular French domestic story, is inscribed by the fair 
translator to Miss Charlotte Cushman, for whom she professes traveling friendship. The 
appearance of the work is very neat, being a new style introduced by Mr. Putnam, re- 
sembling the German mode of binding, but more chaste and elegant. 


SS —— 


British Perropicat Literature. Republication of the London Quarterly, The Edin- 
burgh, The North British, and The Westminster Reviews, and Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine. Leonard Scott & Co., Publishers, 79 Fulton and 54 Gold streets, N. York. 


These periodicals are the critical censors of the British scholastic and literary world. 
By their criticisms, they aid readers in the selection of standard valuable books ; and by 
the epitomes which they present, often obviate the necessity of consulting works too 
voluminous for general examination. 

The Edinburgh Review is the exponent of the Whig party in Great Britain, having 
from its commencement advocated freedom and the Rights of the people. The influence 
was becoming so apparent, that at length the leaders of the Tory party established the 
“ Quarterly,” or, as it is distinguished among the American reprints, the London Quar- 
terly Review, whereby to counteract that influence which its powerful rival exerted 
against their measures. 

The Westminster Review was established under the patronage and support of the 
ultra-liberals. It has ever been especially devoted to the great topics which interest the 
mass of the people: its pages have been rife, it will be remembered, with a series of 
powerful articles, tending to the reduction of Tory and exclusive privileges, hereditary 
rights, kingly prerogatives, &c. 

The North British Review is a work of more recent origin than those already described 
—but is, nevertheless, destined to occupy as prominent a place in the Republicof Letters. 

The great ecclesiastical movement in Scotland led to its establishment. 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine is less exclusive in its character than the works 
already noticed ; its contents may be considered under the general heads of classical 
literature, biography, narratives, historical and fictitious, poetry, critical analyses of new 
works, &c. 

These works are all reprinted and sold by Messrs. Scott & Co.. on terms as follow. 
Payment to be made in advance: Forany one of the four Reviews, $3 per annum; 
for any two do. $5 do. ; for any three do. $7 do.; for all four of the Reviews, $8 do. ; 
for Black wood’s Magazine, $3 do. ; for Blackwood and three Reviews, $9 do. ; for Black- 
wood and the four Reviews, $10 per annum. 


oe 
Tue Barns or tHe Biste. By George Gilfillan. Harper Brothers. 


The poetry of the Bible is drawn together in an interesting and masterly manner, and, 
to those who relish the manufacturing of one book out of another, affords much matter of 
reflection and enjoyment. The persons and texts of the Bible are, however, handled 
with far too free a hand, and many readers of the sacred book will scarcely relish the 
commentaries of Mr. Gilfillan. 

cas aaa 


Scumitz anp Zumpt’s Crassicat Series. TT. Livii Patavini Historiorum. Libri i., ii., 


XXxi., XXii. 


This admirable series of School Books has now deservedly a claim upon the public 
estimation, and the present number is of great value to the classical student. 
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Tue Istann Wortp; orn, Tue Paciric: Being the Personal Narrative and Results of 
Travel through the Sandwich Islands, and other parts of Polynesia. By Rev. Henry 
T. Cheever, author of the ‘‘ Whale and his Captors.” Harper Brothers. 


The discoveries in California, and the consequent excitement, have imparted a new 
and more immediate importance to all that concerns the Pacific, more particularly to 
that singular group of islands which lies midway on the path of California commerce 
with Asia and the rest of the western world. Mr. Cheever’s book abounds with much 
information, and, although he is not a Melville in sea descriptions, it 1s entertaining. 

searing in mind the author’s proclivity to exaggeration, and the bias of his judgment in 
relation to religious matters, it is a good book. 


rr - 


Tse Restoration or tae Jews, with the Political Destiny of the Nations of the Earth, 
as foretold in the Prophecies of Scripture, with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
By Seth Lewis, formerly District Judge of Louisiana J. 8S. Redfield, Clinton-Hall, 
New-York. 

The destiny of the Jews has always been a subject of extraordinary interest. That 
singular people, in all ages and countries, have ever been a living monument of the truth 
of Scripture. How much soever the scoffer may be disposed to reject the Scriptural 
History, there stands the Jews, a scattered race in every land, testifying to their part of 
the Bible History. The conclusions of Mr. Lewis are somewhat strange, but require 


the perusal of his book—which is a neat and cheap volume. 
a 


Tue Proven, Tur Loom, anp Tue Anvit. By J. 8. Skinner. 


This Monthly is the great organ of the Protectionists, and Col. Skinner adopts that 
theory with earnestness, zeal and houesty,—a quality very rare with the monopoliste 
But, apart from its protective notions, which carry their own antidote with them, the 
magazine has much valuable agricultural information, important to most parties in our 


favored land. 
ial oes 


State Dest.—The able speech of Mr. Stanton, in the State Senate, in relation to 
the Canal policy. should be read by every democrat. It is contained in the Albany 
Argus, of January 22. We regret that it came to us too late for extended notice in 


this number. 
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OURSELVES. 


Dunrine the past six months, Mr. Taeopore Auecustus Foster, connected 
with this Review, has made a tour of the Southern and Northern sections of 
the States, calling personally upon all the leading democrats of each locality. 
In every quarter he has, without exception, met with a warm-hearted and gen- 
erous response to the claims of this work upon the great Democratic Party, as 
the national exponent of those great principles for which it has ever contended. 
The confidence reposed in the course of the Review is expressed in the fol- 
lowing paper, signed by more than two thousand democrats, of all sections. 
We append a portion of the names in this number, to te continued in succes- 
sive numbers, with the additional names furnished by Mr. Foster, now on his 
Western trip. 





We, the undersigned, subscribers to the United States Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Review, feel “deeply interested in its success, and recommend it to all our 
democratic friends. Its primary objects are to advocate and disseminate true 
Democracy, (such as was taught by Jefferson and Jackson.) and we feel confi- 
dent, that such being the charac ter of the work, all true democrats will 
feel the same interest that we do in the promulgation of those principles, and 
will be found to contribute to its support and development. We feel a national 

pride as well as duty in liberally supporting the only organ of the National 
Domeoratis Party in this great republican country ; “and we are confident in 
assuring our friends, that if they will do their duty, that the editor and pro- 
prietors will make this organ, both as a literary and political Magazine, equal, 
if not superior, to any work published i in this country or Europe. We would 
further add, that their general canvassing agent, Mr. Tuxoporr A. Foster, is 
now on his Southern and Western tour, and we earnestly recommend all good 
democrats to avail themselves of the present opportunity of enrolling their 
names on the books of the Democratic Review. 


FOUR THOUSAND NAMES CONTINUED: 


A. Rolfe, New-York City. | Mr. Teller, New-York City. 
Society Library, do. | M. Uhlshoeffer, do. 
A. Saunders, do. | Mr. Van Winckle, do. 
James B. Shaw, do. Charles A. Van Zandt, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Columbus Seguine, do. Abraham Van Ness, New-York City. 
John Sullivan, do. William Vallean, do. 
J. Y. Savage, do. H. T. Vultee, do. 
W. Small, do. | Mr. Van Nest, do. 
W. B. Scott, do. F. L. Vultee, do. 
A. B. Sutton, do. | L. G. Van Kleek, do. 
William A. Stogdill, do. P. M. Wetmore, do. 
D. 8. Schenck, do. | Henry M. Western, do. 
D. D. Smith, do. L. O. Wilson. do. 
Smith & Dimond, do. | Campbell P. White, do. 
Mrs. Thurlston, do. | J. T. Ware, do. 
Moses Taylor, do. J. A. Westervelt, do. 
James H. Townley, do. Elijah Ward, do. 
R. F. Fellows, do. | William Whitlock, do. 
J. H. Thrall, do. | J.S. Williams, do. 


W.S. Thom, do. iS 5, Westervelt, do. 
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A. 8. Jarvis, 
J. Joseph, 
Heury Kayser, 

8. Kinsley, 

E. B. Little, 

A. Luke, 

James Lee, 

A. H. Mickle, 

Johu Muchlevam, 
H. 8. Moore, 2 two copies, 
William Moore, 

R. H. Morrris, 

M. Morrison, 
William Mc Murray, 
E. N. Mason, 

Ala ison Nash, 
George Nicholl, 
Gideon Nye, Jr., 

L. Nash, 

F. H. Orris, 

M. P. O‘ Hearn, 
James Perkins, 

F. Pares, 

J. E. Palmer, 

N. Pearce, 

J. B. Phillips, 
James Vhaien, 

M. M. Quackenboss, 
M. R ice r, 

R. L. Reynulds, 
Racket Club, 

L. Reynolds, 

James R »bertson, 
James Dalton, 

B.G. Dauiel, 

S. J. Daniel, 


C. J. Dodge, 
M. Davidson, 
Samuel Davis, 
John De Keyster, 


Robert Emmett, 
J. P. Eilis, 

Fisher & Bird, 
H. P. Fowler, 
H. G. Fisner, 
H. N. Fryatt, 

N. D. French, 
J. V. Eowler, 
William Francis, 
T nomas Fisher, 
G. Fredenburg 
F. W. Gilley, 
Thomas Gardner 
Joseph B. 
G. Gilford, 
William Gage, 

A. Howe, 

J. A. Hardenbrook, 
R bert Hoe, 

T. R. Hibbard, 
W.C. Heath, 

J. B. Hasken, 


Greenman, 


James P. Harper, 
John H. Hunt, 


8. C. Herring, 





Ourselves. 





New-York City. | E. B. Hart, 
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| Jesse Hoyt, 

| Clinton Haring. 

| John W. Avery, 

| Joseph Allen, 

| American Institute, 

| Henry Arcularias, 

| Apprentices’ Library, 
Heory J. Allen, 

| Loring Brooks, 
Thomas Blauvelt, 

| D. Le Boynest, 

| T. F. Bragg, 

| M. Burke, — 

iJ. W. Beebe, 

A. Bragz, 

J. M. Bradharst, 

| J. 8. Beebe 

| Jobn Bigelow, 

| Stephen Burkhalter, 
A. V. Collins. 
William 8. Conely, 

! Andrew Cropsey, 

| William Chamberlain, 

| Benjamin Clapp, 

iD. W. Canfield, 

| W. D. Craft, 

| 8. Coulter. 

| E. K. Collins, 

| J. H. Chichester, 
Jonas Conklin 
James Conuer, 
Gustavus Conover, 


T homas Caruley. Sheriff, 


Judge Charles Daley, 
James K. Dodge, 
A. B.Davis, 
C. H. Dougherty, 
| Horatio Sey mour, ot. 
| A. J. Merrill, 


| Judson Harmon, 

| James G. Dickie, 

|C. A. Mulliken, 

|B. W. Bennett, 

| Charles Winne, M.D., 

| k. D. Epner, 

| William Lovering, Jr., 

| T. T. Lockwood, M.D., 

| E. 8. Warren, 

i P, A. Child, 

| Horatio N. Walker, 

| Rogers & Cutting, 

| P. Smith, 

| H. M. Kenne, 

| Miles Jones, 
t. L. Howard, 

| Charles Cobb, 

James F. Peters, 

| George E. Hays, 

j Hiram Niles, F 

| James Wadsworth, 
Guy H. Salsbury, 


O. M. P. Champlin, 
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D. G. Morey, 

J. W. Banta, 

J. G. Read, 

John H. Bliss, 
Albert H. Tracy, 
J.G. King, M.D., 
H. K. Smith, (Mayor,) 
Charles A. Bowne, 
W. F. Holmes, 
Hiram Banker, 
A. 8. Allis, 
Henry Hunter, 
W. H. Perkins, 
James C. Marsh, 
E. Darwin Smith, 
N. E. Paine, 
Samuel L. Selden, 
N. B. Wiuthorp, 
W. H. Wait, 
Darius Cole, 
Mitchell Leder, 
H. Redfield, 

P. G. Buchan, 

B. R. McAlphine, 
Obed M. Rice, 
A: Brunson, 
Rufus Keeler, 

A. K. Ams len, 
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Samuel Richardson, (Mayor,) 


Horace Gay, 

Junius A. Smith, 

C. B. Gauson, 
Smith Frost, 
Frederick Follett, 
Lucius A. Smith, 
Jacob Potter, 
Cornelius Horton, 
Lysander Redfield, 
Samuel Salisbury, 
Thomas M. Howell, 
Charles H. Winfield, 
Horace Wheeler, 
Mathew Jordon, 

M. 8. Myers, 

E. P. Rose, 

William L. Finn, 
Hon. Thomas Y. How, 
Charles W. Pomeroy, 
H. Wilson, 

J. W. Carr, 


L. W. Hammond, M.D., 


William Moore, 
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Aurelius, 


John MelIntosh, Cayuga Bridge, 


Walter Wood, 
A.S. Cummings, M.D 
John A. Dodge, 
J. K. Smith, 
Leonard Simons, 
Josiah T. Maller, 
John Shoemaker, 
Veile & Clark, 

H. H. Mandeville, 
Joseph Robinson, 
8. S. Cobb, 

A. A. Holly, 


do. 


= do. 


Syracuse, 
Union Springs, 
do. 
Seneca Falls, 
do. 
do. 
Geneva, 
do. 
do 
do. 


E.J. Burrell, 
| George McFeggen, 
Silas Walker, 
| John Watson, 
1C. A. Caflin, 

3ugham & McLellan, 
| Gen. Aaron Ward, 
|G. T. Suow, 
Allen B. Miner, 
| W. G. Dunlap, 
| William Dodd, 
| Joseph Ellis, 
| Charles Magrati:, 
| Dr. P. P. Gilchrist, 
|W. C. Connell, 
| L. B. Englesby, 
i¢ & Danly, 
| Gen. J. D. Goodall, 
| Dr. George P. Peter 
| R. S. Smith, 
|J.A. McNutt, 
| George C. Dodge, 
| John Gill, 
| 
| 
| 


| 


A. H. Barney, 
i. ch Brownell, 
Richard Hillard, 
Levi Johnson, 
| John Ladne, (Mayor, ) 
1H. J. Spalding, 
J. & J. Watson, 
William Hale, 
George E. Hand, 
| John B. Palmer, 
| Lee & Jones, 
E. C. Litchfield, 
J. L. Langley, 
| Charles Richmond, 
|B. F. Hyde, 
| Heury Compan, 
| Col. John B. Gray 
| John McReynolds, 
| William F. Chittender 
| D. V. Bell, 
|S. V. Purdy, 
| Elon Farnsworth, 
| Edward Lyon, 
Charles Howard, 
| David Stuart, 
Johu B. Schi k, 
J. B. Frink, 
E. Peltier, 
C. O. Flym, 
Lewis Rankin, 
Thomas Gallagher, 
O. F. Cargill, 
A. H. Stowell, 
John Hull, 
| C. W. Jackson, 
{H. C. Thurber, 
| Isaac F. Voorhies 
| L. T. Sperry, 
| O. D. Richardson, 
| Kk. C. Moore, 
| D. C. Walker, 
| J.J. Falkenberg, 
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Geneva, N.Y. 
do. 
do. 
Phelps, 
do. 
Nassau, 
Sing Sing. 
New-York City. 
ao. 
do. 
do. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
do. 
Courtland, Ala. 
Marganzea, La. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Memphis, ‘T’enn. 
Blivan, 
Raleigh, 
Marion, Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
do. — 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Detroit, Mich. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
ao, 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do- 
do, 
dos 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
ao, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Pontiac, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Clarkstorwn, 
Romeo, 
St. Clare. 
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Daniel McNeal 

W. M. Edgar, 

T. Campbell, 
James K. Morehead, 
Ab. Hays, 

A. Janes, 

C. Wilmarth, 

J. T. Sherwood, 

R. M. Grenell, 
Josiah Snyder, 
William Turner, 

F. M. Crane, 

T. J. Hubbell, 
Wells & Chittenden, 
J. C. Delezenne, 
Dr. Sanger, 

T. Banks, 

D. W. Church, 

N. Jacoby, 

M. M. Demmeck, 
Daniel Kane, 

H. A. Muhlenburg, 
Hon. John Ritter, | 
James McLanahan, 
James Nill, 

William L. Dewart, 
J. F. Reynolds, 

N. H. Beaumont, 
Rufus P. King, 

H. J. Walters, 
App. Lit’ry Society, 
Col. John Croswell, 
William Wilson, 
Horace Leet, 

John Brennenman, 
Ulysses Mercur, 

L. Tiffany, 

Mrs. J. W. Mercer, 
H. W. Nicholson, 
R. C. Simpson, 
John M. Kiernan, 


Hon. John Galbraith, 


Reah Frazier, 
Capt. W. W. 
CO. k: Holliday, 
J. Blanding, 
Col. A. Dimock, 
John Kyle, 

W. R. Dunlap, 
William T. 
S. G. Laws, 
W. Saulsburg, 

W. B. Stephenson, 


Dr. William Jackson, 


James A. Stewart, 


Samuel D. Lecompte, 


Warford Mann, 
Denton Oliver, 

R. Wasson, 
Thomas C. Ristean, 
Walter Mitchell, 
Hon. 
R. Jones, 


Col. A. W. Scott, 


William M. Hoverton, 


H. Davis, 


Hamilton, 


J. H. Worthington, 
Georgetown, Washington,D. C. 


Ourselves. 


Pitisburgh, Pa. | Thomas H. Averett, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Honesdale, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Hollidaysburg, 
Bethany, 
Sunnytown, 
Stroudsburg, 
Uniontown, 


Reading, 
d 


oO. 
Chambersburg, 

do. 
Sunburg, 
Plymouth, 
New- Hope, 
Warren, 
Lewistown 

do. 
Manor- Hill. 
Northumberland, 
Cowders port, 
Mercersburg, 
Tonawanda, 

do. 

do. 
Wilkesbarre, 
Montrose, 
Marlensburg, 
Erie, 
Lancaster, 
Doylestown, 
Meadville, 
Harford, 
Hanesburg, 
Tannitsburg, 
Newcastle, 
Flagerstown, 
Dover, 
Georgetown, 
Rock Run, 
Cambridge, 

do, 

do. 
Hancoek, 

do. 

do. 
Club-Hiil, 
Port Tabacco, 
Shawan, 


do. 


| Tazewell Taylor, 
| George Loyall, 
| Andrew Ellison, 

| Dr. B. B. Jackson, 
| Thomas 8. Isbell, 
| John Organ, 
| R. B. Robinson, 
| Samuel McClamment, 
| Henry Early, 
R. M. Heterick, 
W.B. Nelson, 
| Dr. W. H. Edwards, 
John F. Gibson, 
S. A. Mathews, 

R. A. Thompson, 
| E. H. Moore, M.D., 
C. W. Saugfitt, 
Charles B. Stuart, 
Paulus Powell, 

David Cloyd, 
Judge N. M. Taliafiero, 
Henry D. Flood, 

Dr. Thomas H. Nelson, 
J. Rucker, 

Dr. William Davis, 
A. Nicall, 
1 J. Hidden, 

Elisha Hardy, 

J W. Bennett, 
James Bennett, 

H. A. Edmundson, 
T. R. Dew, 

Dr. J. H. P. Frost, 
8. E. Brownell, 
William Foi, 

William A. Farron, 
Philanthorpic Society, 
Diaclectic Society, 
Thomas J. Person, 
Edward Dromgoole, 
John Thompson, 
James Campbell, 
Andrew Miller, 
James Whitcomb, 
C. Caldwell, 
Joseph H. Balch, 

E. Mather, 

S. H. Blackman, 

J. W. Sherman, 





J. | J. H. Simmons, 





| F. W. Manning, 

| Charles Selleck, 

Edwin Mears, 

F John Smolk, Jr., 

| Simon O’ Keeler, 

| Thomas Comins, 

| Bessell & Heath, 
| Charles Lyon, 
'R. T. Twornby, 

| J. W. Batterfield, 

| Jacob Buson, 
James L. Glen, 

| R. C. Paine, 


Halifaz, Va. | Stephen Moore & Co 





Halifax, Va. 
Norfolk, 
do. 
Wheeling, 
Nollaway, 
Cumberland, 


Edmond's Store, 


White plains, 
Grayson, 


Black Walnut, 


Washington, 
Old Church, 
Surry, 
Charleston, S.C: 
Kanawha. 
do. 
Wellsburg. 
do. - 


Boynton. 
Amherst. 
Newbern, N.C. 
Rocky Mount. 
Cloverhill. 
Claremont. 
do. 
do. 
Prenticeville. 
Orange. 
Blackface. 
Weston. 
do. 
Salem. 
New Town. 
Portsmouth. 
Newbern, N.C 
do. 
Warsaw, 
Chapel Hili, 
do. 
do. 
Summit, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
do. 
do. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mount Vernon, Ark. 


Plaquemine, La. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Keelersville, Mich. 

Niles, 

do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
do. 
do: 
do, 
do. 
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